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HISTORY. 


A History of the Past and Present State of the Labouring 
Population. By J. D. Tucxerr. In 2 vols. 1846. 
Longmans. 

Tuts is a very disappointing book. The title promises just 

such a work as the spirit of the age requires, to direct to a 

right issue that interest in the poorer classes of the community 

which is beginning every where to be felt; and which, although 
emburdened with much of shame for the past, is full of hope 
for the future. The two bulky volumes in which it is com- 
prised suggest anticipations of a rich collection of facts and 
statistics, fitted to form the groundwork of wise designs for 
the effectual and permanent amelioration of the condition of 
the labouring poor. All this is but delusive. A miscellany 
of facts, for the greater part too old to be available, some 
utterly useless, some of questionable authenticity, oddly 
jumbled together without sequence, order, or connection, 
serve only to introduce to the world the rough notes of an in- 
discriminate diarist, and to perplex and mystify the actual 
student of those parts of political economy which are most 
available for the purposes of social improvement. In matters of 
this nature lucidity is of the very first importance. To provide 
for the wants and happiness of the vast masses of population 
whose history the author pretends to write, it is indispensably 
necessary that we should have a clear view of the difficult and 
complicated details of their numbers, their employment, their 
condition in life, in the widest meaning of such an expression. 

If we become entangled in the earliest details we are lost 

almost irretrievably. There is no branch of science or litera- 

ture in which perspicuity and method are such sovereign ex- 
cellences as political economy; none to which belongs more 





entirely the application of the following sentiment of Bishop 
But er, which should be inscribed upon the desk of every 
author :—‘‘ Confusion and perplexity in writing is indeed 
without excuse, because any one may, if he pleases, know 
whether he understands and sees through what he is about : 
and it is unpardonable for a man to lay his thoughts before 
others, when he is conscious that he himself does not know 
whereabouts he is, or how the matter before him stands. It 
is coming abroad in disorder, which he ought to be dissatisfied 
to find himself in at home.”’ 

But, grave as this fault is, there are others still more serious. 
In the abstruse, and to some uninviting, domain of figures and 
statistics, we are unwilling to follow for a single step any 
guide upon whose veracity and accuracy we cannot with con- 
fidence rely. With little or no means of verifying the state- 
ments made to us, because those statements are altogether of 
an experimental character, we find it better to grope in the 
dark than to trust to the representations of any one whose 
sincerity we are obliged to doubt, or whose accuracy of in- 
formation we are compelled to suspect. Now there are errors 
and mistakes in Mr. Tucker's book so gross and palpable, 
that he must either be one of the most careless, or, upon cer- 
tain points, the most ignorant of writers. We are told ina 
passing allusion, that Bishop TRELAWNEY was imprisoned by 
James the First, in the year 1678. This, probably, was a 
mere piece of carelessness. — A little farther, in a review of our 
present collegiate and public-school system, we are indulged 
with a tirade against the practice of fighting, as it now prevails 
in our colleges, as being the training of the future duellist, and 
the pugnacious legislator, and this tirade is fortified by an 
example which, we are told, occurred in the boyhood of 
CwHar-es II. and Oriver CromweE .t, when the latter beat 
the former in a regular battle at college. We were indeed 
well acquainted with the fighting and also with the anti-regal 
propensities of the Pretender, but considering that Otrver’s 
first appearance in parliament took place before the birth of 
his antagonist, we are at a loss to know upon what occasion, 
—‘‘ unregistered by vulgar fame’’—the battle took place. 
Again, under the same head, we learn that the number of 
scholars at the Charterhouse school is not less than eight hun- 
dred. We knew, indeed, that until within the last few years 
the numbers of the school had declined, and that better hopes 
had been lately entertained; but the Carthusians, who are re- 
markable for the pride they take in their old school, will be 
somewhat startled at this intelligence, and Dr. SauNDERs, 
the very excellent head master, will lament that such a very 
scant proportion of the eight hundred make their daily ap- 
pearance before him. Upon church questions, into which the 
author needlessly intrudes, there are singularities, quite equal 
to any at which we have hinted. We cannot here enter upon 
them further than to mention, that by the word ‘‘ elders,” 
when employed in the New Testament, Mr. Tuckerr under- 
stands bishops (although no one can have advanced a single 
step in the argument concerning the origin of episcopacy, with- 
out knowing that neither the word elders, nor even the word 
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which in our translation is rendered ‘‘ bishops,” really desig- 
nates any other order than that of the priests); and, that 
among a goodly array of theological authorities, Mr. Tuckerr 
places Dr. Jewett, the author of the ‘‘ Apology,’’ and the 
notorious Mr. Heap, of Exeter, in juxta-position. 

’ We are sorry to have had to speak in such terms of a book 
professing to deal with a subject so full of interest, upon 
which the attention of the noblest statesmen and philan- 
thropists of our age is rivetted, and regarding which the 
fullest and most satisfactory information is so much desired. 
It will be a sad termination to a bright prospect, if the aspi- 
rations after social improvement with which the hearts of so 
many of the best in the land are now throbbing, shall grow 
faint from the dissatisfaction of feeling themselves led astray 
by the will-o’the-wisps of pretenders and empirics. We have 
had enough of imperfect statistics, and their inevitable conse- 
quence, crude theories, and crude legislation. It wants some- 
thing more than the farrago of a common-place-book, or the 
jottings down of a desultory reader, to form the substratum 
for sound views upon the great condition of England ques- 
tions, over the decision of which men’s minds are watching 
with a highly-wrought anxiety. Mr. Tuckerr must learn to 
subject his mind to a severer discipline, and to chastise the 
luxuriance of his pen with all the self-denial of which he is 
master. 


The History of England during the Thirty Years’ Peace; 
1815 ¢o 1845. By Cuarnzes Knicur. PartI. London: 
Knight and Co. 

Mr. Knicut, to whom literature owes so large a debt of 

gratitude for his services, both as an author and as the most 

enterprising publisher of his age, is about to appear in the cha- 
racter of an historian,—his success as a biographer and anti- 
quarian justifying the ambition. The immediate inducement 
to the present enterprise is the completion of the ‘‘ Pictorial 

History of England.’”’ Mr. Knicur commences where the 

other closed, and the first part is now before us. As might 


be expected by those familiar with his former works, this 
History is remarkable for the industry with which facts are 


collected and documents cited illustrative of persons and 
events. He does not often indulge in disquisition, or aim at 
philosophising : he is content with a plain, unadorned, but 
copious narrative of the events of the last thirty years, which, 
probably, have been more pregnant. with incidents of real im- 
portance to the permanent welfare of mankind than any other 
equal period in the history of the world. Thirty years of 
peace, developing the unprecedented progress of civilisation, 
of intelligence, of science, of the useful arts, of genuine 
Christianity, of morality, and true philanthropy, offer a theme 
for the historian to which, we doubt not, Mr. Knicur will 
do ample justice, and, indeed, from the specimen he has here 
presented, a most interesting and valuable contribution to the 
standard library may be expected. 

As the work proceeds, we shall have frequent occasion to 
notice its peculiar excellencies and defects. At present, it is 
enough to say that the price is very moderate, that the printing 
and paper are good, and that it is accompanied with a large 
steel map of Europe, and a portrait of the Duke of Wxx- 
LINGTON. 








BIOGRAPHY. 


Memoirs and Correspondence of the Most Noble Richard 
Marquess Wellesley, K.P., K.G., &c. ; comprising nume- 
rous Letters and Documents now first published from the 
original MSS. By Roserr Roviere Pearce, Esq. 3 
vols. 8vo. London, 1846. Richard Bentley. 

Arter the host of memoirs of insignificant or forgotten per- 

sonages, which the vanity of family descendants, the extrava- 

gant enthusiasm of antiquaries, and restless enterprise of pub- 

lishers, have of late years foisted upon the world, it is really a 

gratification to fall upon so important and sound a work as 

the one before us. 

The history of the life and actions of every great man be- 
comes rightfully the property of the public. They whose lot 
it has been to influence in an unusual degree the condition of 
their own and future generations, are to them responsible for 
the good or evil they have effected ; it is even desirable that 





their character and conduct be strictly scrutinised—and this, 
not so much from the immediate benefit derivable from imi- 
tation or avoidance of their ensample, as that, the world 
perceiving where it has been misguided and where advanced, 


may be enabled to correct the errors or be confirmed in the 


truths to which these controlling spirits have directed it. Hence 
the office of the biographer becomes one of extreme delicacy 
and high responsibility. He stands between the individual and 
the community charged with a nice trust—to mete justice to 
both; nor can he at any time favour the one without abusing 
the other. 

In the very complete and useful memoir under considera- 
tion, Mr. Pearce has successfully shewn, not merely the 
desire, but the ability to fulfil the requirements of this arduous 
character. He has been fortunate in having for his subject 
the life of so distinguished a ruler and statesman as Lord 
WELLESLEY; who lived and acted in such eventful times, 
whose public services were so varied and important, whose 
character influenced the welfare of millions, and affords such 
prominent features for delineation of the biographer. With the 
facilities afforded him by accession to state and family papers, 
Mr. Pearce has produced’ a work of undeniably sterling merit 
—one distinguished by aspirit of candour and fairness, liberality, 


\temperance, and charitable feeling, and especially by the sound- 
‘ness of its opinions and the breadth and sagacity of its views. 
/His industry in the collection and judgment in the adoption of 


matter demand honourable notice, for they are conspicuous on 
every page ; his researches, too, have been rewarded with much 
that elucidates what was obscure in recent state affairs, and 
will be of service to future historians. Added to this, his nar- 
rative is succinct, clear, and well-connected ; his style always 
agreeable—sometimes, perhaps, a trifle too stilted; and his 
description graphic even to the force and colour of nature. 

The book is dedicated, with good taste, to Lord BroucHam, 
between whom and the noble marquess there subsisted through 
life the most cordial of friendships, and whose mental charac- 
ters assimilated in several prominent particulars. 

Ricwarp Cottey Wes-ey, first Marquis Wellesley, and 
eldest son of Garret Westey, first Earl of Mornington, 
(honourably known by his musical compositions) was born at 
Dengan Castle, county of Meath, on the 20th June, 1760. 
He was educated at Eton, where he imbibed a taste for the 
classics which gave a bias towards poetry and literary 
pursuits, that, to the close of a long life, never forsook him, 
and was so powerful that even amidst the harassing anxieties 
of his Indian government, and other onerous duties, he found 
leisure for its exercitation. Removing thence to Oxford he 
matriculated as a nobleman at Christ Church, 24th December, 
1778. He was called from Oxford, before he had taken a 
degree, by the decease of his father, which took place on 
the 22nd May, 1781. In the same year he attained his 
majority, and took his seat in the Irish House of Peers in. 
College-green, Dublin, where he advocated, fcr _the most 
part, liberal interests, being in favour of Catholic Eman- 
cipation, retrenchment of public expenditure, Annual Par- 
liaments in Ireland, liberty of the press, &c. In 1783 he 
was included among the Twenty Knights Companion, whom 
George the Third appointed then to constitute the new order 
of Knights of St. Patrick. Feeling ambitious of taking part 
in the important measures at that time agitated in the British 
House of Commons, he stood and was returned for the small 
borough of Beeralston, in Devonshire, at the general election 
of 1784. In the year following he was sworn a member of the 
Irish Privy Council, and in 1786 was appointed one of the 
Lords of the Treasury of England, and took part in the de- 
bate on the articles of impeachment of WarreN HastiInGs 
amidst an array of oratorical talent in Burke, Pirr, Fox, 
SHERIDAN, GRENVILLE, FLoop, and WILBERFORCE, such as 
has never since been collected in Great Britain. Subsequent 
to this he supported Mr. WirperFrorce with great earnest- 
ness and ability in his philanthropic endeavours to extinguish 
the slave trade; and we next find him opposing, both in spirit 
and substance, Mr. Grey’s motion for Reform in Parliament. 
His lordship saw in this proposal reason to apprehend the 
same terrible results to the conntry as were then painfully 
visible in France.. His arguments, however, on the question, 
are based more upon fear than on reason, and do less credit to 
his potitical sagacity than any other of his parliamentary 
opinions. In 1794 he was appointed by Mr. Prrr (who placed 
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the: bighest:trust in. him),one of ‘ Six. Privy. Councillors to be 
Commissioners for India,” who were vested with a control over 
all-civil, military, and revenue officers-of the East-India Com- 





prudent and bold measure that the conduct of War. | 8teat 


nen Hastincs had‘shewn was necessary. Of the manner in 
which he applied. himself to the duties of his new office we 
have the following testimony of Mr. Pearce :— 

Lord Mornington applied himself with his characteristic dili- 


to a thorough study of the various interests of our Indian 
} soda and a masterly and comprehensive knowledge 


that a colossal statue should be erected upon the ruins of all 
the emblems of monarchy and religion. The Sections of Paris 
congratulated the Legislature ‘that Reason had gained so 
a victory over Superstition; that a religion of error 
and of blood was annihilated,—a religion which for eighteen 
centuries had occasioned nothing but evils upon earth, and 
yet it was pretended to be of divine origin! Such are the 
works, such are the trophies of this religion! may it be oblite- 
rated from the face of the earth! Happiness will then return ; 
mankind will live like friends and brothers: from this auspicious 
moment, history, whose painful task has hitherto been to record 
the cri of religion, shall have nothing to commemorate but 





of'the relations of the several states to the British Gover . 
as well‘as the power, resoarces, and position of the several par- 
ties in the Peninsula. He acquainted himself, ¢s far as possible, 
with the details of every fact bearing upon the commerce, the 

ment, and the laws of the + oes ; and with the instinc- 
ive sagacity of great genius, pondered upon the fature destiny 
and the possible exigencies of Hiodostan. It has been already 
mentioned, that the first subject on which Lord Mornington 
spoke in the British House of Commons was that of India. He 
appears to have directed his attention to it from the beginning 
of his career in the English Parliament; and very probably re- 
garded the post of Commissioner for the affairs of India as a 
stepping-stone to the splendid appointment of Governor-General. 


Jn the war with France, and the measures in the British 
Parliament with reference to the decapitation of Louis XVI. 
and the proceedings of the French republic, Lord Morn- 
iNGTON took a part which, according to our author, ‘ esta- 
blished his reputation as one of the most able politicians of 
his: time; and it will be found, most materially influenced 
the course of his policy when at the head of the Government 
of India.” On the opening of Parliament in 1794 Lord 
Mornivyeron, in the motion for an address of thanks in 
answer to his Majesty’s speech, made the most brilliant, effec- 
tive,.and memorable of his oratorical efforts which have been 
preserved to us—a speech that our author states ‘‘ created a 
profound sensation throughout. the country ; it vindicated the 
policy of the Government with singular ability, placing before 
the public in all its bearings the merits of the question at 
issue between Great Britain and France.’ It is remarkable 
that the only one of his speeches of which it is known SHert- 
DAN (who was the apologist of the French) corrected the proof, 
was his reply to the harangue of Lord Mornineron. As 
we shall at once give a specimen of his lordship’s oratory, and 
a‘reminder to our readers of the shocking impieties, cruelties, 
and: monstrosities committed by, the Revolutionary Govern- 
ment in France, by inserting the following extract from his 
lordship’s speech, we make no apology for its length. 


Lord Mornington, having related the circumstances attending 
the renunciation of the se: vice of God by a Jewish Rabbi, pro- 
ceeded :—‘‘ On the same day. a report was received from the 
popular Society of the Section of the Museum, announcing that 
they had executed justice upon all. the books of superstition and 
falsehood ; that breviaries, missals, legends, together with the 
Old. and New Testament, had expiated in the fire the. follies 
which they had occasioned among mankind.* In order to take 
the lead in completing the salutary work in which they had 
hitherto borne so active a part, the Council General of Paris de- 
creed ‘ that a civic feast should be celebrated in the heretofore 
cathedral church, and that a patriotic hymn should be chanted 
before a statue of Liberty, to be erected in the place of the here- 
tofore Holy Virgin.” You remember,’’ continued the noble 
Lord, ‘* the circumstances of that extravagant orgy to which 
this decree was the prelude. You remember the introduction of 
the Goddess of Reason into the Convention, the fraternal ardour 
with which she was embraced by the President in the chair, by 
the Secretaries at the table, and by all the members present, and 
the piety with which she was. afterwards publicly worshipped by 
the whole legislature of France in the cathedral church, or, to 
use their own language, in the regenerated Temple of Reason 
and Truth. There the Archbishop of Paris officiated in his new 
character, with a red cap on his head, and a pike in his hand; 
and with that sacred weapon, which he bore as the symbol of the 
united deities of Reason and Liberty, having destroyed or de- 
faced whatever emblems of the Christian religion had escaped in 
the first purification of the regenerated Temple, he terminated 
this auspicious ceremony by p'acing the bust of the regicide 
Marat on the altar of God! To perpetuate the memory of 
this solemn act and celebrity of Atheism, the Convention voted 





_ * On the Ist of November, 1793, Fouche ordered a festival at Lyons, 
in honour of Chalier. An ass formed a conspicuous part of the proces- 
sion, having a mitre fastened between his ears and dragging in the dirt a 
Bible tied to its tail, which Bible was. finally burnt beture the populace, 
and its ashes scattered to the winds’! 





virtue and happiness. We swear that we will tolerate no other 
worship than that of reason, liberty, equality, and the republic!” 
It appears by the votes that the whole convention joined in this 
oath; and the President made the following reply to this ad- 
dress: ‘In asingle moment you have annihilated the memory: 
of eighteen centuries of error. Your philosophy has offered to 
Reason a sacrifice worthy of her acceptance, and fit to proceed 
from a true republican spirit. The Assembly receives your offer- 
ing and your oathin the name of the country.’ From the mouths 
of the principal actors in this extraordinary scene,’’ continued 
Lord Mornington, ‘‘I have brought before you the scope and 
aim of their design. It was not (as we have been told on this 
day) to purify their own established mode of worship, and to 
clear it from the errors of the Church of Rome. Protestants 
were invited to unite with Catholics in the extinction of the 
Protestant as well as of the Catholic religion; Protestants. as 
well as Catholics were denied the liberty of assembling for. the 
purpose of public worship; Protestang as well as Catholic 
churches were shut up; and those who dared to celebrate re- 
ligious worship of any kind were arrested, and treated as sus- 
pected persons. Christianity was stigmatized through the organ 
of the President of the Convention, amidst the applauses of the 
whole audience, as a system of murder and massacre, which 
could not be tolerated by the humanity of a revolutionary go-~ 
vernment. The Old and New Testament were publicly burnt as 
prohibited books. Nor was it even to Christianity of any deno~ 
mination that their hatred was confined. Even Jews were in- 
volved in this comprehensive plan: their ornaments of public 
worship were plundered, and their vows of irreligion recorded 
with enthusiasm. The rigour of the laws respecting foreigners 
was relaxed, in order that impiety might be propagated for the 
general benefit of all mankind, The existence of a future state 
was openly denied, and modes of burial devised for the express 
purpose of representing to the minds of the people that death 
was nothing more than an everlasting sleep.* And, to com- 
plete the whole project, doctrines were publicly circulated; uader 
the eye of the government, maintaining that the existence of a 
supreme God was an idea inconsistent with the liberty of 
man. And yet a noble earlf in this debate has lamented 
that the French government should have met with any inter- 
ruption in their laudable efforts for the destruction of despotism 
and superstition! I trust these expressions were inconsiderately 
used ; we are not yet sufficiently enlightened in this house to 
consider an attack upon Christianity, and even against the be- 
lief and worship of a God, asa laudable effort to destroy super- 
stition, * * * Such were the proceedings by which the abo- 
lition of religion was attempted in France: but for the honour 
of human nature they did not answer the expectations of those 
who had digested the plan, and had been most active in provid- 
ing the means for its execution. Disciplined in crimes, and ac- 
customed to every scene of rapine, injustice, and cruelty, the 
people of France could not yet be induced to r e for. ever 
the consolations of religion. The provinces, almost without ex- 
ception, were scandalised at the audacious profligacy of the go- 
vernment, and even at Paris the strongest symptoms of the same 
sentiment appeared. Robespierre himself was alarmed: and the 
Jacobin Club thought it prudent to declare that under all the 
existing circumstances, they admitted the idea of aGod, Ap- 
prehensions were entertained that the salutary movement of 
terror might take a new direction, and that the order of the day 
might be enforced against the government itself. At length, 
amid the diseontents of the people, who claimed aloud the free 
exercise of relizious worship guaranteed to. them by the consti- 
tution, after many struggles, and many unsuccessfui evasions, 
slow, and reluctant, and ambiguous, forth comes the repentance 
of the Convention! * * * Their next step was to endeavour to 
vindicate their conduct to all Europe; and with that view 
Robespierre drew up an answer (as he styles it) to the mani- 
festoes of all kings, in which he refutes in the most triumphant 
manner the charge of irreligion which had been alleged against 
the revolutionary government. He says, ‘We are accused of 
having declared war against Heaven itself: but what people 
ever offered a more pure worship to the Supreme Being? The 








* Foucke, in 1793, issued a decree in the department of Nievre, di- 
recting the words, ‘‘ Death is an eternal sleep!’ to be placed over the 
eatrance of every burial ground, + Lord Wycombe. 
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death-warrant of tyrants lay dormant and forgotten in the timid 
breasts of men; we called it forth; we executed it; To PUNISH 
KINGS, IS TO HONOUR Gop.’ Here, then, is their creed pub- 
licly proclaimed in the face of all Europe: in the murder of their 
innocent king is comprised the whole principle and practice of 
their religion, their sole profession of faith, and their established 
mode of worship.’’ 


In the same year (1794) Lord Mornincron married 
Hyactntu GasrteLie Roianp,fa native of France, who had 
for some years exercised great influence over him, and was in- 
correctly supposed to have been the daughter of the unhappy 
yet gifted Madame Rotanp (wife of the Girondist Minister), 
who fell a victim on the scaffold to the French Jacobins. Until 
his lordship’s departure for India, to which country he was not 
accompanied by her ladyship, the most affectionate harmony 
appears to have subsisted between them. After the noble 
marquis’s return, they did ‘not live long together, but sepa- 
rated, for some cause which Mr. Pearce has not stated, 
and do not appear to have again been reconciled. The 
marchioness died in 1816, at the seat of her son-in-law, Mr. 
LittLeTon, in Staffordshire. 

Sir Joun SHore—an able and politic man who had raised 
himself by the force of genius alone—having resigned the Go- 
vernor-Generalship of India early in 1797, Lord Mornine- 
TON, after the apppointment of the Marquis of CornwAL.is, 
which was almost immediately rescinded, was invested with 
that important officefiand proceeded to Madras, where he 
arrived on the 26th April, 1798. He reached Calcutta on the 
17th May following, where he met his brother, Sir ARTHUR 
WELLESLEY, whose path to fame he was so soon to open, 
and took upon himself forthwith the administration of affairs 
in the vast empire committed to his charge. 

To give in detail the bold, energetic, and skilfully de- 
vised measures by which Lord MorninecrTon, against a brave, 
crafty, and most powerful enemy, Trppoo SuLTAuN, and the 
designs of France, sustained our Indian empire, and eyen- 
tually consolidated it on a firm basis, is impracticable here. We 
refer our readers to the copious and accurate narrative of Mr. 
Pearce in these volumes, simply adding that he has success- 


fully vindicated the character of the Governor-General and 
his policy against the charges and misstatements made by Mr. 


Mitt. The action is so hurried and important at this portion 
of the book, the stratagems and precautions necessarily resorted 
to in corresponding with the several divisions of the country are 
so curious and clever, and the artifices to deceive each other 
by the contending forces so specious, as to impart to it all the 
interest of aromance. Our space only permits of the follow- 
ing graphic account of the storming of Seringapatam by the 
British under General Harris, and led by the brave General 
Barrp, and the death of that most enterprising and intrepid 
of Eastern despots, Trproo Suttaun, 


STORMING OF SERINGAPATAM. 


On the 30th of April the breaching-battery opened against the 
walls of Seringapatam. On the first day part of the outward 
wall at the west angle of the fort was levelled, and one of the 
bastions within it was considerably shaken. On the morning 
of the 2nd of May a great magazine of rockets blew up in the 
town with a fearful explosion, spreading death and consternation 
among the inhabitants. On this day an additional battery was 
brought to bear against the walls ; and at the conclusion of the 
3rd the breach was deemed practicable for the advance of a 
storming party. Notwithstanding this tempest of shot and 
shell, Tippoo Sultaun conducted himself with unflinching reso- 
lution. It is reported that when he witnessed the advance of 
the British army across the Cavery, he addressed his officers 
with these words, ‘‘ We have arrived at the last stage ; what is 
your determination ?’’ ‘To die along with you,”’ it is said was 
the unanimous reply. Tippoo evidently relied upon the strength 
of his fortress, which had twice before defied the strength of the 
British armies, and was swayed by a superstitious feeling that 
he was under the protection of the Deity. He had accumulated 
a large store of provisions in Seringapatam, and the place was 
defended by two and twenty thousand veteran troops who had 
been accustomed to victory, and the rainy season was fast ap- 
proaching. On the night of the 3rd of May preparations were 
made for an assault on the following morning ; this perilous 
service was entrusted to Major General Baird, who had for so 
long a time been a captive in the bands of Hyder Ali and Tippoo 
Sultaun, within those very walls. General Baird, with the 
fearless gallantry that characterised his whole military career, 
both in Asia, Africa, and Europe, determined to conquer or 
never return. ‘ Either,’’ said he, to Colonel Agnew, ‘‘ we 





succeed to-morrow or you never see me more.”’? Before day- 
break on the morning of the 4th of May—a day memorable in 
the history of India—the storming party, consisting of 2500 
Europeans, and 1800 sepoys, were in thetrenches. The General 
bade some of his old comrades of the 71st, who had on a former 
occasion been overwhelmed by Tippoo, remember that they had 
now an opportunity of ‘‘ paying off old scores.’’ At one o’clock 
the signal was given—Baird stepped out of the trenches, and 
drawing his sword, exclaimed, ‘‘ Now, my brave fellows, follow 
me, and prove yourselves Britith soldiers |!’’ It is scarcely pos- 
sible adequately to conceive the anxious suspense with which 
the progress of the intrepid and devoted band as they dashed 
forward upon the ‘‘ forlorn hope’’ was viewed from the lines, 
“ The boldest held his breath 
For a time—’’ 

Baird was rapidly followed by his men as he crossed the rocky 
bed of the river Cavery, which it was necessary to pass before 
the foot of the breach could be gained. The General is in the 
breach !—the assaulting column presses forward in close array— 
volumes of fire and smoke envelop the assailants—the hurras of 
the British are heard amid the thunder of the artillery—they 
rush forward undaunted by the deadly storm—a chosen body of 
Tippoo’s guards make a sally on the flank of the assailants—the 
Mysoreans are repulsed with fearful slaughter, and the next 
moment the English colours wave from the walls! These were 
the events of less than ten minutes. General Baird, and Colonels 
Sherbrooke and Dunlop, swept the ramparts to the right and 
to the left ; but encountered a desperate resistance from Tippoo’s 
troops, who evinced great gallantry and devotion to the Sul- 
taun. 

The attack was made during the heat of the day, when 
Asiatics usually take their mid-day repast, and resign themselves 
to a season of repose. When the alarm of the assault reached 
Tippoo, he was sitting at dinner under a covered shed. He in- 
stantly washed his hands, seized his arms, and mounted his 
horse. On his way to the ramparts he was told that his general, 
Syed Goffar, was killed. ‘* Syed Goffar,” he said, “‘ never 
feared death : let Mahommed Cassim take charge of his divi- 
sion.” Tippoo opposed himself in person to the left column of 
the British ; and for a time checked their advance ; he continued 
on foot and animated his soldiers by firing with his own hands 
against his adversaries ; he was the last man to quit the tra- 
verses, and did not leave his post till the impetuosity of the 
British soldiers drove everything before them. Two columns of 
the 12th regiment—one within, the other outside the gate—now 
poured in a destructive cross fire. The Sultaun, who had before 
received a musket-ball in the right side, received another wound ; 
his horse was shot under him, and his turban fell to the ground. 
His faithful servants placed him in his palanqueen, but being 
unable to proceed over the heaps of slain, he again sprang upon 
his feet and endeavoured to escape. Some British soldiers now 
entering the gate encountered Tippoo. One of them, ignorant 
of his person, but attracted by his jewels, attempted to pull off 
his sword belt; Tippoo disdaining to surrender himself a pri- 
soner, or announce his rank, wounded the soldier in the knee 
with his sabre. The enraged Englishman pointed his musket at 
his assailant’s head, and Tippoo fell a corpse. The moment that 
the British obtained possession of Seringapatam a search was 
instituted for the Sultaun : his body was found under a heap of 
slain ; his eyes were open, and the body, which was stripped of 
every ornament but his cherished amulet, was still warm when 
Colonel Wellesley, who commanded the reserve, which was not 
employed in the assault, came up. Thus perished this formid- 
able enemy of the British power in India; and thus perished 
likewise the hopes of those who aimed at the re-establishment 
of French influence in Hindostan! We shall not dwell upon the 
military details of this memorable siege. It is enough to say 
that every member of the palace was treated with the utmost 
kindness and consideration by General Baird, although before 
he entered it, his soldiers were excited by the information that 
Tippoo had ordered twelve grenadiers of Colonel Wellesley’s regi- 
ment who fell into his hands on the 5th of April, to be mur- 
dered in cold blood. The arsenal of Seringapatam contained 
four hundred and fifty-one brass guns, and four hundred and 
seventy-eight iron guns, exclusive of two hundred and eighty- 
seven mounted on the works. A vast quantity of stores, ammu- 
nition, and a large amount of treasure also fell into the hands of 
the captors. 

The overthrow of Treroo Suttaun totally annihilated the 
designs of the French on India, and enabled the Governor- 
General to set seriously about the work of improvement, to 
which he devoted himself with a zeal scarcely inferior to that 
he evinced in the midst of hostilities, which for a while threat- 
ened the destruction of our Indian empire. 

For the present we close our notice of this valuable book ; 
we shall, however, return to it in an early number, when we 
propose giving further extracts from its well-stored pages. 
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SCIENCE. 


The Year Book of Facts in Science and Art for the year 
1845. By the Editor of ‘‘ The Arcana of Science.”” Lon- 
don, 1846. Bogue. 

Tue design of this work, which has now been continued for 
many years, is truly admirable. It is a collection of all the 
facts in science and the useful arts, and of the discoveries and 
improvements that have distinguished the past year. These 
have been arranged in appropriate divisions, so that the new 
facts in any desired branch of knowledge may be ascertained 
at a glance. An examination of this volume, of nearly three 
hundred closely printed pages, cannot fail to excite the 
astonishment of the reader at the conquests everywhere being 
made in the domains of science. The doings of one little 
year, multiplied by tens and by hundreds, will enable the 
mind to form some estimate of the probable advancement of 
mind during the years to come; and it is probable, judging 
from present experience, that the progress will be in multi- 
plied ratio, inasmuch as every step gained makes the next step 
more easy, more rapid, and more sure. The Obituary is very 
interesting. This is a book which every household should pos- 
sess, alike for reading and for reference. We hope that the 
new departments recently added to Tue Critic will preserve 
py ae og record, and that it will thus become also ‘‘ A Journal 
of Facts.’ 








VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


The Expedition to Borneo of H.M.S. Dido, with Extracts 

Srom the Journal of James Brooke, esq. of Sarawak. By 

Captain the Hon. H. Kerppet, R.N. In 2 vols. London, 

1846. Chapman and Hall. 

A TWoFOoLp attraction appears in this publication. First, 
there is an interesting and very unaffected narrative of the 
brave doings of the Dido in the difficult and dangerous service 
which, under the command of Captain Kerret, and com- 
missioned by the Government, she undertook in the expedition 
against the Malay pirates in the Eastern seas ; and, secondly, 
a still more gallant and more extraordinary enterprise of 
Mr. James Brooke, a private English gentleman, who, when 
the task was abandoned by the apathy of the Government, 
proceeded in his private yacht upon a voyage of discovery in 
the same regions, formed alliances with native princes, made 
war and peace at pleasure, framed laws, dispensed justice, and 
implanted the seeds of civilisation. 

As this latter portion of the work, so full of romantic ad- 
venture, will principally engage our attention in the course of 
this review, it will be as well to cite the short introductory 
account of the extraordinary man whose brave and sagacious 
doings are self-recorded in so modest a manner. 


Mr. Brooke was the second, and is now the only surviving 
son of the late Thomas Brooke, esq. of the civil service of the 
East India Company; was born on the 29th of April, 1803; 
went out to India as a cadet, where he held advantageous situa- 
tions, and distinguished himself by his gallantry in the Burmese 
war. He was shot through the body in an action with the Bur- 
mese, received the thanks of the government, and returned to 
England for the recovery of his prostrated strength. He re- 
sumed his station, but shortly afterwards relinquished the ser- 
vice, and in search of health and amusement left Calcutta for 
Chinain 1830. In this voyage, while going up the China seas, 
he saw for the first time the Islands of the Asiatic Archipelago— 
islands of vast importance and unparalleled beauty—lying 
neglected and almost unknown. He inquired and read, and be- 
came convinced that Borneo and the Eastern Isles afforded an 
open field for enterprise and research. To carry to the Malay 
races, so long the terror of the European merchant-vessel, the 
blessings of civilisation, to suppress piracy and extirpate the 
slave-trade, became his humane and generous objects ; and from 
that hour the energies of his powerful mind were devoted to this 
One pursuit. Often foiled—often disappointed, with a perseve- 
rance and enthusiasm which defied all obstacle, he was not until 
1838 enabled to set sail from England on his darling project. 
The intervening years had been devoted to preparation and in- 
quiry—a year spent in the Mediterranean had tested his vessel, 
the Royalist, and his crew—and so completely had he studied his 
subject and calculated on contingencies, that the least sanguine 
of his friends felt as he left the shore, hazardous and unusual 
as the enterprise appeared to be, that he had omitted nothing to 
ensure a successful issue. ‘‘I go,’’ said he, ‘‘to awake the 





spirit of slumbering philanthropy with regard to these islands ; 
to carry Sir Stamford Raffles’ views in Java over the whole 
Archipelago. Fortune and life I give freely ; and if I fail in the 
attempt, I shall not have lived wholly in vain.’’ 


- 
But before we enter upon this most attractive portion of the 
volumes before us, we will glance briefly at the narrative of 
the expedition of the Dido, premising that it is profusely 
illustrated with all that can make such a work useful, both 
for assistance of the reader and the purposes of scientific re- 
search. There are maps and charts carefully constructed, 
with English names given to the places indicated, instead of 
barbarous appellations borrowed from the natives, misunder- 
stood, mispronounced, and misspelled. Copious details are 
given of the natural resources of the country; of its objects 
of commerce, its government, laws, people, customs, and 
manners. Thus, to the interests always flowing from personal 
adventure is added the information that makes it as valuable a 
contribution to the library of reference as to the library for 
reading. It will be as acceptable to the study as to the fire- 
side. Captain Keprec visited one of the Dyak tribes, who 
are thus described :— 


Tungong stands on the left hand (going up) close to the margin 
of the stream, and is enclosed by a slight stockade. Within 
this defence there is one enormous house for the whole popula- 
tion, and three or four small huts. The exterior of the defence 
between it and the river is occupied by sheds for prahus, and at 
each extremity are one or two houses belonging to Malay resi- 
dents. The common habitation, as rude as it is enormous, mea- 
sures 594 feet in length, and the front room, or street, is the 
entire length of the building, and 21 feet broad. The back part 
is divided by mat-partitions into the private apartments of the 
various families, and of these there are forty-five separate doors 
leading from the public apartment. The widowers and young 
unmarried men occupy the public room, as only those with wives 
are entitled to the advantage of separate rooms. This edifice is 
raised twelve feet from the ground, and the means of ascent is 
by the trunk of a tree with notches cut in it—a most difficult, 
steep, and awkward ladder. In front is a terrace fifty feet 
broad, running partially along the front of the building, formed, 
like the floors, of split bamboo. This platform, as well as the 
front room, besides the regular inhabitants, is the resort of pigs, 
dogs, birds, monkeys, and fowls, and presents a glorious scene 
of confusion and bustle. Here the ordinary occupations of 
domestic labour are carried on—badi ground, mats made, &c. &c. 
There were 200 men, women, and children counted in the room 
and in front whilst we were there in the middle of the day; and 
allowing for those abroad and those in their own rooms, the 
whole community cannot be reckoned at less than 400 souls. 
Overhead, about seven feet high, is a second crazy story, on 
which are stowed their stores of food and their implements of 
labour and war. Along the large room are hung many cots, 
four feet long, formed of the hollow trunks of trees cut in half, 
which answer the purpose of seats by day and beds by night. 
The Sibnowan Dyaks are a wild-looking but apparently quiet 
and inoffensive race. The apartment of their chief, by name 
Sejugah, is situated nearly in the centre of the building, and is 
larger than any other. In front of it nice mats were spread on 
the occasion of our visit, whilst over our heads dangled about 
thirty ghastly skulls, according to the custom of these people. 
The chief was a man of middle age, with a mild and pleasing 
countenance and gentle manners. He had around him several 
sons and relations, and one or two of the leading men of his 
tribe ; but the rest seemed by no means to be restrained by his 
presence, or to shew him any particular marks of respect—cer- 
tainly not the slightest of the servile obsequiousness observed 
by the Malays before their prince. Their dress consists of a single 
strip of cloth round the loins, with the ends hanging down before 
and behind ; and a light turban, composed of the bark of trees, 
round the head, so arranged that the front is stuck up some- 
what resembling a short plume of feathers. Their figures 
are almost universally well-made, and shewing great activity 
without great muscular development; but their stature is 
diminutive. % * * * Like 
the rest of the Dyaks, the Sibnowans adorn their houses with 
the heads of their enemies ; but with them this custom exists in 
a modiged form; avd I am led to hope, that the statements 
already made public of their reckless search after human beings, 
merely for the purpose of obtaining their heads, will be found to 
be exaggerated, if not untrue; ani that the custom elsewhere, 
as here and at Lundu, will be found to be more accordant with 
our knowledge of other wild tribes, and to be regarded merely as 
a triumphant token of valour in the fight or ambush; similar, 
indeed, to the scalps of the North American Indian. Some 
thirty skulls were hanging from the roof of the apartment, and 
I was informed that they had many more in their possession ; all, 
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however, the heads of enemies, chiefly of the tribe of Sarebus. 
On inquiry, I was told, that it is indispensably necessary a young 
man ‘should procure a skull before he gets married. On my 
urging them that the custom would be more ‘honoured in the 
breach than in the observance, they replied, that it was esta- 
blished from time immemorial, and could not be dispensed with. 
Subsequently, however, Sejugah allowed that heads were very 
difficult to obtain now, and a young man might sometimes get 
married by giving presents to his ladye-love’s parents. At all 
times they denied warmly ever obtaining any heads but those of 
theirenemies ; adding, they were bad people, and deserved to 
die. I asked a young unmarried man whether he would be 

to get a head before he could obtain a wife. He replied, 
“* Yes.’’ ‘ When would he get one?’’ ‘‘Soon.’’ ‘‘ Where 
would he go to get one?’ ‘*To the Sarebus river.”’ I mention 
these particulars in detail, as I think, had their practice extended 
to taking the head of any defenceless traveller, or any Malay 
surprised in his dwelling or boat, I should have wormed the 
secret out of them. The men of this tribe marry but one wife, 
and that not until they have attained the age of seventeen or 
eighteen. Their wedding ceremony is curious ; and, as related, 
is performed by the bride and bridegroom being brought in pro- 
cession along the large room, where a brace of fowls is placed 
over the bridegroom’s neck, which he whirls seven times round 
his head. The fowls are then killed, and their blood sprinkled 
on the forehead of the pair, which done, they are cooked, and 
eaten by the new-married couple alone, whilst the rest feast and 
drink during the whole night. Their dead are put in a coffin, 
and buried; but Sejugah informed me that the different tribes 
vary in this particular; and it would appear they differ from 
their near neighbours the Dyaks of Lundu. Like these neigh- 
bours, likewise, the Sibnowans seem to have little or no idea of 
2God. They offer prayers to Biedum, the great Dyak chief of 
former days. Priests and ceremonies they have none; the 


thickest mist of darkness is over them; but how much easier is pla 


it to dispel darkness with light, than to overcome the false blaze 
with the rays of truth! The manners of the men of this tribe 
are somewhat reserved, but frank; whilst the women ap- 
peared more cheerful, and more inclined to laugh and joke 
at our peculiarities. Although the first Europeans they had 
ever seen, we were by no means annoyed by their curiosity; 
and their honesty is to be praised; for, though opportunities 
were not wanting, they never on any occasion attempted to 
pilfer any thing. Their colour resembles the Malay, and is fully 
as dark ; and the cast of their countenance does not favour the 
notion that they are sprung from a distinct origin. They never 
intermarry with the Malays, so as to intermingle the two people, 
and the chastity of their women gives no presumption of its 
otherwise occurring. Their stature, as I have before remarked, 
is diminutive, their eyes are small and quick, their noses usually 
flattened, and their figures clean and well formed, but not ath- 
letic. Both sexes generally wear the hair long and turned up, 
but the elder men often cut it short. As is natural, they are 
fond of the water, and constantly bathe; and their canoes are 
numerous. I counted fifty, besides ten or twelve small prahus, 
which they often build for sale to the Malays at a very moderate 
price indeed. The men wear a number of fine cane rings, neatly 
worked (which we at first mistook for hair), below the knee, or 
on the arm, and sometimes a brass ring or two; but they have 
no other ornaments. The ears of a few were pierced, but I saw 
nothing worn in them except a roll of thin palm-Jeaf, to prevent 
the hole closing. The women are decidedly good-looking, and 
far fairer than the men; their figures are well shaped, and re- 
markable for their embonpoint, The expression of their counte- 
nance is very good humoured, and their condition seems a happy 
one. Their dress consists of a coarse stuff, very scanty (manu- 
factured by the Sakarran Dyaks), reaching from the waist to 
the knee; around the waist they have rings of rattan, either 
black or red, and the loins are hung round with a number 
of brass ornaments made by their husbands. Above the waist 
they are entirely naked, nor do they wear any covering or orna- 
ment on the head. They have a few bracelets of brass, but 
neither ear-rings nor nose-rings; and some, more | than 
therest, wear a necklace of beads. They prefer the smallest 
Venetian beads to the | and more gaudy ones of England. 
Thelabour of the house, and all the drudgery, fall upon the fe- 
males. They grind the rice, carry burdens, fetch water, fish, 
and work in the fields ; but though on a par with other savages 
in this —— they have many advantages. They are not im- 
mmured, eat in company with the males ; and, in most points, 
hold the same position towards their husbands and children as 
~- women. = children are entirely naked ; and the 

y peculiarity I observed is filing their teeth to a sharp point 
like those ofa shark. The men nee en sunuetingnadt bones 
before observed. Concubinage is unknown; and cases of 
seduction or adultery very seldom arise. 

(To be continued.) 





The Picturesque Antiquities -of Spain, described in a series 
of Letters, with Illustrations,representing Moorish Palaces, 
Cathedrals, and other Monumentsof Art, &c. By. N.A. 
Weuts. London: Bentley. 


We are in doubt whether to notice this splendid work under 
the department of Literature or of Art. In fact it belongs:to 
both, and as it is our intention to confine this review exclu- 
sively to the narrative, we have placed it among the Liter- 
ature. 

Writing from the very scenes he describes, Mr. Wetts.ad- 
dresses to his friends, for whom and not for the public, as:it 
would seem, these letters were composed, a singularly lively 
and graphic account of the objects that attracted his notice 
during a tour made in Spain with the special purpose of ex- 
ploring the antiquities that abound in that land of romance, 
whose glories are all in memory, and whose greatness is of 
the past. Traces of this our artist found everywhere, and he 
has brought away copies of the most picturesque of them, the 
pencil and the pen combining to make them perfect; for the 
former reference must be had to the volume itself, and of the 
latter we can present but a few passages taken almost at ran- 
dom, but sufficient, we hope, to shew the merits of the work 
from which they are extracted. The very first letter describes 
in a strain of agreeable pleasantry the aspect of travelling 
in Spain after crossing the French frontier :— 


On Sundays and holidays the fair of Tolosa, and of the other 
Basque towns, flourish their castagnetets to the less romantic 
whinings of the violin; but, in traversing the country, the ear is 
continually met by a sound less musical, although no less na- 
tional, than that of the guitar—a sort of pie and loud com- 
int, comparable to nothing but the screams of those who have 
*¢ relinquished hope” at Dante’s grim gateway. These unearthly 
accents assail the ear of the traveller long before he can perceive 
the object whence they proceed; but, becoming louder and louder 
there will issue from a narrow road, or rather ravine, a diminu- 
tive cart, shut in between two small round tables for wheels, 
Their voice proceeds from their junction with the axle, by a con- 
trivance the nature of which I did not examine closely enough ‘to 
describe. A French tourist expresses much disgust at this eus- 
tom, which he attributes to the barbarous state of his neigh- 
bours, and their ignorance of mechanical art; it is, howeyer, 
much more probable that the explanation given by the native 
population is the correct one. According to this, the wheels are 
so constructed for the useful purpose of forewarniog all other 
drivers of the approach of a cart. The utility of some such in- 
vention is evident. The mountain-roads are cut to.a depth often 
of several yards, sometimes scores of yards (being probably 
dried-up beds of streams), and frequently for a distance of some 
furlongs admit of the passage of no more than one of these.carts 
at a time, notwithstanding their being extremely narrow. The 
driver, forewarned at a considerable distance by a sound he 
cannot mistake, seeks a wide spot, and there awaits the 
meeting. 


The Cathedral of Toledo particularly attracted the notice of 
Mr. WELLS, and his description of it is very minute. A por- 
tion of this we extract :— 


TOLEDO CATHEDRAL. 

The great sacristy contains some good paintings, particularly 
the ceiling by Giordano—a modern tomb of the late archbishop, 
Cardinal de Bourbon, and a series of narrow doors, within which 
are recesses. The first of these contains the crown and bracelets 
of the Virgin of the Sagrario: in four others are preserved mag- 
nificent ornaments of silver, representing emblematically the four 
quarters of the globe. Each quarter is personified by a figure 
invested with the attributes which characterise the region she 
represents, seated on a large silver globe, on the front of which 
is traced the meer, ne ager he globe is supported by 

n the last 


hie » 
of these recesses is seen the 
sword of Alonzo the Sixth, who won Toledo from the Moors. 


figures of animals. 


It is small, and unornamented, except by a hilt of 

on which the arms are repeated four times. In the smaller 
sacristy within are several good pictures, but not so remarkable 
as to prevent their being eclipsed by the splendid robe of the 


Virgin of the bourin » here exhibited 
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enormous. Numbers of diamonds, rubies, and other stones are 
t Se ed tm ge a 
@ifferent designs of the embroidery. In another case is extended 
‘the front-piece, worn together with the robe, which is open in 
front. The robe sits nearly in the fashion of a lady’s eluak, but 
perfectly stiff, and widening as it descends, so much as to make 
the figure assume the appearance of a triangle, of which the base 
ds longer than the two other sides. The opening in front cor- 
responds with the outline of the two sides, being wider below 
than above, although not in as great a degree. This opening is 
‘occupied by the front-piece, which is much smaller than the robe, 
‘but still more valuable, being principally worked in brilliants. 
It contains also every variety of precious stones, introduced as 
‘their colours may happen to accord with the design. In addition 
‘to these is shewn the dress of the Bambino, similar in materials 
‘to the two others; but the pearls and diamonds more equally 
distributed. But the marvel of this costume is the crown. This 
ornament adds to the splendour of its materials the most exqui- 
site and elaborate howe yore > It would require hours to 
appreciate the labour and taste displayed in all its details. Mar- 
al Soult, could he but see it, would order masses for the soul 
of the prelate who spared him such a temptation. The dia- 
monds, especially those which compose a cross surmounting the 
centre, are of the purest water, and of immense size. Butin the 
midst of the dazzling and harmonious intricacy of this gem of all 
colours, there is a centre of attraction, which took my fancy 
more than the rest. Immediately under the centre ball (an im- 
mense spherical emerald, which supports the diamond cross) is a 
small bird suspended on a hook within the crown. All the parts 
of this bird are composed of white enamel, except the body, 
around which the wings, legs, neck, and head, are attached, and 
which consists of a pearl of an oval form, about the size of a 
arrow’s egg. The movement of the statue during a proces- 
sion keeps the bird (hanging from its hook) in constant agitation, 
wasditan dies the effect of a living bird enclosed in a cage of 
us stones. A pair of bracelets, possessing no less mag- 
nificence than the crown, but rather too heavy and bulky to be 
graceful, are suspended in the same recess, and worn on the 
same occasions. It should not be forgotten, as a proof of the 
judgment shewn in the choice of ornaments, which, as far as 
the front, consist principally of diamonds, that the 
complexion of the Virgin of the Sagrario is more than dark—in 
fact, quite black. The innermost of the three apartments form- 
ing the chapel of the Sagrario is called the Ochavo, and is the 
deposit ‘of a collection of relics of all kinds. It is an octagon, 
surmounted at an elevation of more than double its diameter by 
a dome ornamented with excellent painting. The walls are faced 
withthe best Spanish marbles. Each of the eight sides con- 
tains an open recess reaching to the first cornice—an elevation of 
about twenty-five feet ; and in these recesses are contained all 
the valuable relics belonging to the cathedral—a rich display of 
silver statues, reliquaries, coffins, chests, and crosses of gold and 
silver, some containing jewels of great value. A silver statue of 
Saint Ferdinand wearing a golden crown is among the objects 
most worthy of remark ; also a cross containing a ion of the 
true cross, presented to the cathedral by St. Louis. This and 
several other relics, such as a phial containing the Virgin's milk, 
@ portion of our Saviour’s purple garment, &c. were presented 
to the cathedral by St. Louis on his return from the East, and 
are here preserved, together with the letter in his own hand- 
writing, which accompanied them. The Virgin of the Sagrario 
receives by far the greatest share of devotion brought to the 
numerous shrines of this vast temple, even greater than that 
offered at the high altar. More masses are performed at her 
altar than at all the others added together. The aisles facing 
her antechapel are constantly filled with a crowd of kneeling vo- 
taries. She stands in thesecond enclosure, turning her back to 
the Ochavo. An ironrailing separates her apartment from the 
first chapel, which is usually opendo the aisles. She stands con- 
‘sequently in full view, magnificently robed in a fac-simile imita- 
tion of her pearl dress, the original being only worn on one or 
two occasions during the year. 


We conclude with a sketch, the result of intimate personal 

experience, of 
LIFE IN SPAIN. 

At Burgos (our author says) I found the gefe politico, or 
governor of the province, sipping his lemonade in the evening at 
the café ; his elbow brushing the back of a mayoral of a diligence, 
and surrounded by an assemblage of all classes of the male in- 
habitants of the town. These cafés are curious establishments ; 
they are divided into two classes—the café, properly so called, 
and the botileria—in which tea and coffee are not usually called 
for, but all the other refreshments of the café; such as helados 

frozen beverages of all sorts), sorbetes (ices), , wines, &c, 

latter are the resort, in some towns, of both sexes, and, 
indeed, the cafés also, ‘in a less degree. met neh 
these things differs.inu the different provinces. AtM , where 





foreign customs first penetrate, ladies are rarely to be seen in 
these resorts; by which they are considerable losers. No doubt 
were the attrac of French cafés sufficiently powerful, your 
sex would not have withered them, by their disdain, into the un- 
civilised dens which they are. You are not of course invited 
the billiard tables, or by the allurements of black toffee 
cognac ; but were the waiters to set before you a tumbler of 
frozen lemonade, after a July evening’s dusty walk, you would 
speedily bring such habits into fashion. Much as the refresh- 
ments of Spanish cafés have been celebrated, their fame is sur- 
passed by the reality. It is only when you have panted through 
a southern summer's day, and breathed an atmosphere of fire, 
that you are disposed to receive the illustration of the full sense 
of the word ‘refreshment ;’’ and it is then they hand you a 
brobdignag goblet brimful of frozen orange-water, or lemonade, 
or snow-white orgeat, which, from the imperceptible inroads 
made by the teaspoon on its closing-up surface appears likely to 
last you the whole night. These, and other similar luxuries, 
including the ices, at which those of a Grange or Tortoni would 
melt with jealousy, are plentiful in second and third-rate towns, 
and rank among the necessaries of life, rather than as objects of 
indulgence. They are of course cheap, or it would not answer. 
The poor apply to the distributors of iced barley-water, who 
carry about a sort of cask, strapped between their shoulders, and 
containing ice in the centre, to maintain the frigidity of the 
beverage. By lowering and advancing the left shoulder, the 
vendor pours the contents of the cask through a small neck or 
pipe into the glasses, which he carries in a flat basket with cel- 
laret partitions. A tumbler of this costs a halfpenny ; its imbibing 
occupies two or three minutes, and assuages for hours the suffer- 
ings of the thirstiest palate. At Madrid, the cafés have each its 
litical colour, except that called Del Principe, after the adjoin- 
ng theatre. In this place politics are less characterised, literature 
having here taken up her quarters. It is probable that she isa 
less profitable customer, being habitually less thirsty. Accord- 
ingly, on putting your head into the door, you see a saloon far 
more brilliantly lighted up than the others ; but the peripatetic 
doctrines seem to prevail. Few persons are seated at the tables ; 
and instead of the more profitable wear and tear of broken glasses, 
the proprietor probably finds substituted a thankless annual item 
for worn-out floors. In the same street there is a club; but 
this is an exotic importation, and on the exclusive plan, not 
quite of London, but of the Paris cercles. In the cafés of Toledo, 
on the days of fiesta, the fair sex predominates, especially in 
summer. The great resort is, however, the Zocodover, from nine 
to ten in the evening. This little irregularly formed plaza is 
crowded like an assembly-room, and possesses its rows of trees, 
although a respectable oak would almost fill it. A soirée has 
occasionally been known to be given in Toledo; but it is an 
occurrence of much rarity, and mostly occasioned by some unu- 
sual event,—the arrival of a public singer, or, still more unusual, 
a newly-made fortune. * * * The every- 
day amusements consist in an infamous theatre, and the prome- 
nade; this is only on saint’s days; but these are almost every 
day. On six or seven occasions in the year, these promenades 
are absolute events, and much looked forward to. It is neces- 
sary to inquire which is the promenade patronised by the saint 
of the great days, whoever he is, and take your place in the tide, 
for no one absents himself. Dresses for these celebrations are 
things premeditated ; and the effect produced, and all the little 
events and rencontres of the day, form for each belle thrilling 
subjects of retrospection. Mantillas may be trimmed, and inno- 
cent plots woven, for these occasions, without danger of disap- 
pointment by clouds or storms ; and instead of the Virgin being 
implored that the sun may shine, who never disappoints them, 
she is sometimes requested to inspire some ruse for a momentary 
escape from his too searching effulgence. Here may fair fo- 
reigners feast their eyes on fawn-coloured majos, whose every 
step (although no more exalted beings than butchers, postillions, 
horsedealers, and such like) would be envied by Antinous and 
Apollo. I should advise no veils, nor winkings, nor 
on these occasions, but eyes wide open, for never more (the 
Pyrenees once ) will their orbits expand to the forms 
and costumes of blackguards half so beautiful. 





Voyages of Discovery and Research within the Arctic Regions 
from 1818 to the present time. By Sir Joun Barnow, 
Bart. F.R.S. an. et. 82. London, 1846. Murray. 


A vo.ume of 530 pages, the production of a gentleman who 
has reached the venerable age of eighty-two, after a life of 
active services devoted to his country and to the advancement 
of the interests of science, might properly claim exemption 
from the jurisdiction of criticism. It is a literary curiosity, 
and as such will take its place in the library, although its in- 
trinsic merits are certainly not of a very high order. 





Beginning with the voyage of Sir Jonn Ross, abridged 
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narratives are successively presented of the explorations con- 
ducted by BucHan, Parry, CLAVERING and Sasing, Frank- 
tin, Lyon, Ricnwarpson, and Back. The text is accom- 
panied with notes by Sir Jonn Barrow, both explanatory 
and critical. Nothing new can of course be looked for in such 
a work ; its value consists in its being an accessible and quickly 
read review of all that has been accomplished towards Arctic 
discovery during the years of peace, indicating what has 
been actually done, and what yet remains to be ascertained. 
Occasionally Sir Joun Barrow indulges in speculation upon 
the probable characteristics of the regions yet unknown, de- 
rived from the natural features of those already surveyed. 
But these matters can be better gathered from the work itself 
than exhibited by extracts. We can find nothing that will 
bear transplanting, and therefore we dismiss a volume more 
curious in its origin than interesting in its substance. 








FICTION. 

Temugin; afterwards surnamed Genghiskar. An Historical 
Romance. By the author of ‘“‘Amram,”’ &c. In 3 vols. 
London : Spence. 

A copy of this novel, published some time since, has been sent 
to us by one of our subscribers, who knows nothing of author 
or publisher, but accidentally lighted upon the work, and 
was so pleased with the ability he found in it, that he has 
urged us to look at it, and state our opinion of its merits or 
otherwise, as it was, he considers, unfairly neglected by the re- 
viewers at the period of its publication,when no literary journal 
existed which did not first turn to the title-page to see the pub- 
lisher’s name by that to be guided in its verdict. 

Having complied with the request of our kind correspond- 
ent, we are enabled, to a considerable extent, though not en- 
tirely, to coincide with the judgment he had formed. Temugin 
is a romance very far above the average of circulating-library 
supplies. It is an Eastern story, and so far the author appears 
at a disadvantage ; for Eastern subjects are never attractive 
when handled by Europeans; chiefly, we presume, because 
the European mind and habits cannot thoroughly iden- 
tify themselves with Eastern imagination and manners. Even 
in the hands of the ablest writers they are always forced and 
unnatural. The merit of Temugin lies in the success 
with which the author has overcome or rather has con- 
cealed this defect by his excellencies in other particulars. He 
frames an interesting plot ; he excels in descriptions of places 
and events; his characters are life-like and well preserved 
throughout, and his dialogues have not the usual tediousness 
produced by a vain attempt to employ Eastern imagery on all 
occasions. It is an eloquently written book, and exhibits so 
much of real capacity for romance that we hope the writer 
will quit scenes so distant, and to his contemporaries so unreal, 
and returning to English soil treat them with romances of the 
olden times of our own land, so rich in material that it may 
be pronounced almost inexhaustible. 








POETRY. 

The Wild Huntsman: a Drama. London: Gilbert. 
Tuts drama is full of the political principles of the author. 
It smacks of liberal measures, and, though the plot is laid in 
Germany, it seeks to mirror forth a social evil but too preva- 
lent in other countries. Baron Rodenstein, a hard taskmaster, 
is made more exacting and intolerant by a swarm of fiends who 
hallo him on as the witches did Macbeth. He lays grievous 
burdens on the people. With horses and hounds he runs over 
the little patches of land which the poor man’s hands have 
cultivated, and thus treads down the hearts of men with the 
same unconcern as he tramples down the beauties of nature. 
A very incorrigible tyrant is this Baron Rodenstein !—one 
who bears the physical likeness, but certainly not the mental 
likeness of man. He is a portion of that crooked and warped 
perversity which characterises the Quilp family. 

As it is a natural, or rather unnatural law, that extremes 
beget extremes, so the extreme despotism of Rodenstein 
‘awakens an extreme resistance in his serfs. Headed by one 
Wilhelm Herz, they apply force against force, and thus the 
whole drama exhibits the antagonism of aristocratic and demo- 
cratic power. 





We have to do with The Wild Huntsman only as a literary 
work, and not to dissect the philosophy of any kind of poli- 
tics. The machinery of this drama is entirely worn out. What 
was a grace in the past may be a cumbrous matter in the 
present, and such is the introduction of “ infernals’’ in The 
Wild Huntsman. If the drama is only intended as a spectacle, 
then the wildest and most malignant spirits may form part of 
the modern drama. But spectacle is the least portion of the 
drama. The sun which shines above usis a brilliant spectacle, 
but the spectacle sinks into nothing compared with the greater 
blessing of light which the sun affords. 

A drama should be a complete whole. Like the members 
of our bodies, each one being dependent on the entire physical 
structure, so the several individual and diffusive branches of 
the drama should be chained to one another by a literary 
necessity. When this is not the case, then is the work dis- 
jointed, and the drama sinks into a story. We apply this 
ruleto The Wild Huntsman. Do the spiritual visitants intro- 
duced into it assist the plot? Do they govern any material 
point, so that without them the drama would be incomplete ? 
Not in the least. They are rather beings conjured up by the 
author to shew his power in those mystical expressions in 
which the whole kin of infernals delight. The occupation of 
devils is always amusingly elaborate :— 


«« Where’s Skagarack ?”’ 
1st Fiend.—‘‘ He’s painting newts of leprous hue, 
And making venom of the dew 
That falls upon the henbane’s flower, 
Forty gallons in an hour.” 


The demons of The Wild Huntsman are of a different kind 
from most of the class. They were once veritable, tangible, 
mortal beings, like ourselves, who lived on the earth, died, and 
were ferried to Hades. How they came back again on the 
theatre of the world as veritable, tangible, and, to all appear- 
ance, as mortal as before, we are not informed. The mission 
of those fiends, our author observes, is to ‘scatter the ‘kernel 
of affliction on the earth.’’ This being the case, we were not 
surprised when we saw a Jew as the most villainous among 
them. We only know of Shylock’s hate to Christians in his 
life, but we now learn that a Jew feasts upon revenge even in 
the shades of Hades. That a Jewess has all the soft touches of 
humanity is shown us in the Rebecca of Scotr ; that a Jew 
has all the worst passions which make man detestable is shown 
us in the Elkanah of the author of The Wild Huntsman. 
Shall we say, which is most true to the Jewish nature the 
novelist or the dramatist? It may be urged in objection to 
what we have stated, that such a personification as Elkanah 
was necessary in order to develop the unbounded tyranny of 
the Baron Rodenstein. It is the very reverse of this. The 
springs of action in Rodenstein are too sensibly evident. El- 
kanah is Rodenstein’s shadow, which rarely quits him. We 
see the tempter Jodily before us, and therefore that subtle 
principle which hurries on a man to evil, or excites him to 
good, is endeavoured to be embodied in a substance. There 
is in consequence less room for metaphysical analysis, and for 
the minute dissection of human passions. 

Although we have urged some objections against The Wild 
Huntsman, yet we are willing and pleased to acknowledge that 
some parts of it are cleverly written, and often reach to the 
loftiness of poetry. The author is no novice in writing, and 
although he withholds his name, yet we think it is more from 
curiosity to hear what the world will say of his writings than 
from any fear that those writings will be rejected. We con- 
clude this notice with some'lines which prelude a popular in- 
surrection, because of their good points :— 


Herz.—’Tis a brave night. 

Kellner. The milky way. doth arch 
The purple with its suns, which wash the sky 
With such a cool and spiritual beam, 

You scarcely think it real. 

Herz. Such nights, good Kellner, 
Are medicine to the soul,—at least to mine ; 

For when I see them, these distressing broils, 
That prick and sting our tempers, seem removed, 
While Heaven looks nearer and more absolute. 

Kel.—This valley scarcely seems a tenement 
In the same world we have so lately quitted. 
The stars look into it with brighter beams ; 

But woods and rocks, like ramparts, hold aloof 
The rack and toil of men; and here, in peace 
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The insect labours, and the brooding bird 
Hangs her significant cradle in the bough 
Of the dark roofy hazel. 

erz. Peace, Kellner, peace 
Is beauty and abundance to the world ; 
But the untried hold out allurements 
Which the dissatisfied and the oppressed 
Take, as the trout takes flies, and find too oft 
That where they hoped to satisfy their hunger, 
They have but grasped a hook ; and this it is 
That stirs the world with those perpetual conflicts. 
Which make its scene so tragic. 

Kel. Quietude 
Steals on the inner soul, like a soft song 
Warbled from woman’s lips ; and I could fancy 
Even as thou sayest, that the world is faded, 

To give yon marvellous majesty its place. 

Herz.—The wind, so exquisitely symphonous, 
Touches the leaves, as if they were the chords 
That string the harps of heaven. 

el, Saw you that ? 

Herz.—What ? 

Kel. A meteor loosened from Orion’s belt 
Streamed down the west, and left a path of silver 
Burning behind it. 

Herz. All is not peace, even there ; 
Confusion and disturbance stir yon lights 
Upon their thrones ; and even the very stars 
Hang trembling in their orbs. If man, then, make 
A conflict in this dim and petty scene, 

We should not blame it wholly to his vices, 
When such superior and solemn powers 
Cannot maintain their places. 


Droll Dramas for Christmas Comedians and Parlour Per- 
formers. By R. M. Evans, Author of ‘‘ Evenings with 
the Chroniclers.”” London. Bogue. 

TueE object of the author of this little work seems to be the 

affording of a holiday amusement for young persons. To the 

man whose gravity outweighs his childish recollections, the 
merry trifle before us may seem the very excess of folly. Such 

a man has lost the innocency of nature, and, therefore, we 

have no faith in his opinions. We believe that these Droll 

Dramas convey a teaching beyond their drollery. The first 

story dramatized is ‘‘ Bluebeard,”’ that famous tale at whose 

recital children wonder, and keep their little eyes awake until 
midnight. The dignity of the grim tyrant, who used to 
frighten us so much in childhood, has certainly suffered in the 

Droll Dramas, And poor little Fatima, has she not suffered 

also? We were accustomed to behold her fainting, and un- 

able to speak at the moment Bluebeard is slain, but what a 

change to hear her thus innocently speaking to her deliverer, 

Salem— 

Oh! I’m so frightened ; but how’s pa and ma? 


Our readers would think us droll were we to elaborately re- 
view the Droll Dramas. ‘They are harmless fictions for chil- 
dren, and therefore we are not disposed to attack their puerility. 
The acting of these Droll Dramas by the young members of 
a family will probably offer two advantages; it will afford 
amusement, and induce some to turn from the drollery of one 
drama to the sublimity of others. 








EDUCATION. 


__ 


Syntax Made Easy, or how to Speak or Write French 
correctly, &c. By D. M. Arrp. Cunningham. 

Turs little work is remarkable for its extreme simplicity ; the 

rules are reduced to the comprehension of learners, and illus- 

trated by apposite examples. The exercises appended are 

excellently adapted for students of the French language. 

They are thoroughly progressive. 





PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


THE PUNJAUB AND THE SETKHS. 


Tne events now passing in India will render all information 
relative to the people with whom we are waging so obstinate 
a war, their characteristics, country and government, pecu- 
liarly attractive to our readers; we, therefore, take from an 








article in the Calcutta Review some particulars that will be 
perused with great interest. We begin with a description 
of 

THE SEIKH TERRITORY.- 


Sir John Malcolm, in the year 1805, considered the Seikh 
country to have been that between 28 deg. 40 min. and 32 deg. 
north latitude ; if so they must have then occupied much further 
to the south and less to the northward than at present; and we 
believe that they did conquer, or at least plunder, down to the 
very gates of Delhi. But now that country, including all de- 
pendencies, and the Seikh states under British protection, the 
latter occupying perhaps 15,000 square miles mixed up, but 
generally lying south of the Cis-Sutlej, Lahore territory; that 
is, all the Seikh chiefships Malwa and Manjha are included 
within 30 deg. and 34 deg. 20 min. north latitude, and 70 deg. 
and 77 deg. east longitude. This general statement takes in 
Peshawur, Cashmere, and all that part the Seikhs on either side 
the Sutlej call or claim as their own; to the north-east their 
bounds do not quite reach 34 deg. 20 min. but S.W. at Mithun- 
kote project south of 30 deg.; the area therefore included between 
the parallels and meridians noted, will give a pretty fair idea of 
the space subject to the disciples of Nanuk and Govind: and 
will be found to equal half the area of Spain and Portugal. 


Of their cavalry and the foraging qualifications of the Seikhs 
we are told :— 


About Wuzeerabad and Jhelum, fine and hardy camels are 
procurable. The Dhunnee horse, from between Julalpoor and 
Cuttack, is a blood animal capable of much endurance. The 
Seikh horsemen generally breed their own cattle, and often on the 
most distant expeditions have colts running at their heels. The 
Punjaub mule is a hardy animal; they are chiefly to be procured 
about Monultan, where asses of a very large size are to be found. 
The majority of the Seikh sowars are attended by a man of all 
work, who cooks for them, helps to groom their horses, and cuts 
grass or corn, whichever may be handiest; and on the march sits 
perched on the top of his master’s baggage and horse-gear, on 
an unfortunate mule, and keeps up at the rate of four or five 
miles an hour, being especially wide awake, in the event of an 
enemy being on the flanks or in the rear, or plunder being in 
prospect ahead. The Seikhs are admirable foragers, which is 
equivalent to saying that they are desperate plunderers ; but 
even where they may happen to be restrained, or where no booty 
is to be obtained, it is astonishing how readily they adapt them- 
selves to circumstances. We have seen a couple of British 
regiments sit for hours at a place for want of wood to cook, 
where in the course of an hour as many Seikhs would have had 
their pots boiling. Being very scantily supplied with carriage, 
the foot soldiers usually on a march carry fifteen or twenty 
pounds weight of grain and clothes on their backs, or more 
usually on their heads. It does not, according to our notions, 
look very soldier-like to see long strings of soldiers on a line of 
march carrying burthens; but on occasions it has proved to 
themselves most useful—indeed, has saved them from starvation. 


Here are some valuable particulars relating to 


THE SEIKH ARMY. 


The Seikh Army at this time may be considered to amount 
to about 76,000 men of all arms, being regular infantry, 
35,000; irregular infantry, 10,000; regular cavalry, 4,000; ir- 
regular of all classes, ditto, 25,000; artillery, 2,000; total, 
76,000. The irregular horse might be doubled, and the irregular 
infantry quadrupled in a few months. In this we include Raja 
Heera Singh’s Hill Troops, but not those of Raja Golab Singh, 
who has probably twenty or even thirty thousand men at com- 
mand. The Seikh regular infantry is composed of fine men, and 
in all respects we consider both infantry and cavalry to be equal 
to that of any native power in India ; to be in no respect inferior 
to the Gwalior troops that fought at Maharajpoor. The cavalry 
are in appearance inferior to the infantry, and we consider are 
really so. Both have Hindustanis, Seikhs, and Punjaub Mus- 
sulmans mixed up in the ranks; some regiments being formed 
chiefly of Seikhs, some having few of them. The embodied ir- 
regular infantry are nearly as good as the regulars; sometimes 
we consider, as observed of the Nujeebs and Ramgoles, superior : 
but with one or other their conduct depends mainly on their 
officers, and the majority of these are very bad—that is, they 
are ignorant persons, mostly promoted for very different qualities 
than those which become the soldier. The Irregular, or Goor- 
chura Horse is of various kinds. The strict Goorchura is the 
Seikh yeoman, often a man with a well or two of land in his 
village, or sometimes possessed of the whole village. He con- 
siders himself in all respects a gentleman, and has much of the 
feeling ofasoldier, His horse is his own, and he can afford to 
feed it; he is therefore well mounted, follows the banner of some 
Sirdar, on the footing of a misuldar, tabidar, or jaghirdar, as ex- 
plained elsewhere. If well handled, we doubt not that in the 
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event of a war in which the Punjaub Seikhs generally joined, 
fifteen or twenty thousand such horsemen could be added to 
the cavalry now on the roll; and as many more of inferior 
sort—dependents of the above, or of Sirdars obliged to bring 
certain quotas into the field. These last are generally very infe- 
rior to the former. The men are often low Mahommedans, 
Rungreta Seikhs, and getting mere subsistence—often not more 
than a seer (two pounds) of flour for themselves and three seers 
of vetches for their horses, with fifty or at the utmost.a hundred 
rupees a year, they cannot be expected to be very efficient sol- 
diers. The population of the Lahore territory, highland, and 
lowland, having long been accustomed to arms, the rulers have 
no difficulty in raising, on occasion, large bands of irregulars, 
whom they call Moolkeeas or Mockhyds. These men they arm 
with long matchlocks and swords, and though often disaffected, 
by putting them into positions where their own safety depends 
on their valour, their masters get good service out of them. 
Thus the Rajpoots of Kooloo and Mundee are sent to combat 
the Yusufzyes or Khyberees, while troublesome and refractory 
Seikh or Mahommedan tributaries are put to bridle the Kooloo 
and Mundee people. From all that are distrusted, hostages are 
required, or money securities taken. Sooltan Mahommed and 
Peer Mahommed of Peshawur have always each a son or more 
at Lahore, and even the Khan of Mundote is occasionally re- 
quested to send his brother or attend himself at Durbar, although 
his unfortunate contingent, perhaps at the other end of the 
Yusufzye country at the time, are ample security for his fealty. 
The Seikh artillery is very bad. The guns are almost worth- 
less—the majority old and honeycombed, and the inner surfaces 
very uneaven from the practice of firing shot, which being pre- 
pared by the hammer and hand, are anything but round. The 
carriages are worse than the guns; they are made of unseasoned 
wood, and of all fashions, after the fancy of the carpenters at- 
tached to brigades. We have been told by an artilleryman 
engaged during the three days, cannonading at Lahore, previous 
to Sher Singh’s capture of the citadel, that out of a hundred and | 
fifty or more guns employed by the besiegers, not one in ten was | 
in a serviceable state at the end of the three days’ firing—the 
trail of one being broken, a wheel of another, and so forth. The 
harness is quite in keeping with the carriages ; the gear of an 
Irish jaunting car gives the best notion of it ; but, like such cars, | 
it is astonishing to see how Seikh guns get over the road. | 
When a gun breaks down or the tackle gives way, the Seikh or 
Mussulman gunner is as ready and energetic as an Irishman. 





The carpenter who is at hand puts all to rights for the time in a 

twinkling ; or a piece of rope makes good the rotten thong; | 

when away goes the team again; and, at the next rut (and there 

are plenty of them), off goes a wheel and down comes the gun; 

again all hands are at work, not a man is idle; now they are | 

nent again, all ready, off at a gallop—and the column is over- | 
e 


n. 
From the above, it will be observed that we consider the 


Golundauzes proper fellows. Throughout India they are the 
best soldiers in the army; they have great esprit de corps; they 
idolise their guns ; they do better—they deify them. The Pun- 
jabee gunners, always in difficulties, and having to trust to their 
own ingenuity and energy to get out of them, are real rough and 
ready boys ; nothing comes amiss to them, and with good mate- 
rial and good officers they would be a most efficient artillery— 
but as to officers it cannot be said they have any. A Jemadar 
on a scale of pay, a rupee or two above that of a Golundauze, is 
in charge of each gun; the man possibly was a very good gun- 
ner, but knows nothing whatever of the science of his business. 
Over every six, twelve, or twenty guns, is a captain, a colonel, 
or a general, who perhaps never was an artillery man at all, 
until he reached the top of the tree. The artillery. generals are 
certainly of this class, and few of any rank have any theoretical 
knowledge of gunnery. The best horses in the Punjaub are given 
to the artillery, but as their horse-artillery ape our Bengal 
fashion of riding the off as well as near horses, their small cattle 
are borne down by the undue burthen imposed upon them. 

The foot artillery guns are partly drawn by horses, partly by 
bullocks ; and the waggons of all are drawn by the latter, or 
often the ammunition is placed in boxes and Jaden on camels ; 
the men, horse and foot, are of the same class, and are chiefly 
Mahommedans ; but size and strength is looked for in recruits, 
not caste, throughout the Punjaub services. The powder is bad 
and of unequal strength. Instead of having one manufactory, 
they prepare it all over the country. 

_Round shot is beaten by hammer and hand; and can- 
nister they prepare well enough ; but their are made of 
copper, and they have little or no idea of fusees or of howitzer 
—— . 

are few large guns in the coun’ ; perhaps fifty or sixty, 

chiefly at Lahore and Umritsir, of oe eighteen, ' pe 
four pounders, and thro’ ut the country possibly four hundred 
aa might be produced (exclusive of Rajah Golab ’s.) 
y of these are four aud. tares-poundenn’ ook Veatosio tite of 





not more than six-pounders ; their weight of metal usually ex” 
ceeds ours, and a four-pounder is often as heavy as our light 
sixes. 

The Seikhs might bring a hundred and fifty pieces of various 
kinds into the field ; and when in position the guns would be well 
served—better than we can conceive possible, with such tools ; 
and, doubtless, accustomed to their weapons and to their mate- 
rials, the Seikh gunners would handle them better than could 
more scientific artillerymen. 

They have also several hundred Purmeer men carrying long 
duck (like) guns, which they rest on the ground or on tripods ; 
they ‘also can bring into the field five hundred camel swivels ; 
which are fired while the camel is either standing or kneeling. 
We have seen an object of a foot square knocked over at the 
second shot with a swivel. 


This is the description of the River Sutlej, lying between 
the Punjaub and the immediate seat of war, 


THE RIVER SUTLEJ. 


We calculate the stream to average four and a half miles in 
the hills, and two in the plains, during the cold weather ; but 
when the snows begin to melt in the mountains, the rate in- 
creases, until in the height of the rains, about July, the average 
is double, or more than double, the above. But the rises and 
falls of the river, and strength of current, are very arbitrary. 
It will often rise six feet in a single night. The passage across 
the Sutlej between Loodiana and Ferozepoor is usually made in 
a quarter of an hour, but we have been six hours effecting it 
backwards and forwards, owing to the strength of the stream ; 
and the voyage from Roopur to Ferozepoor, usually occupying 
three to six days, we have known effected in twenty hours. In 
the plains, the Sutlej runs through a line of country averaging 
six miles in breadth, and from twenty to a hundred feet lower 
than the general surrounding level. This tract is on the Sutlej, 
as almost on all Indian rivers, called’ the Khadir, as the high 
adjoining lands are called Bangur. Through any portion of this. 
bed of six miles the river is liable to force a new channel, and 
every year it does more or less change its course. The Khadir 
is divided into two or more steps, formed by new deposits; and 
while the progress of destruction along the high banks of the 
river is very perceptible, the new formations can often be noted: 
from day to day. 

In December there are several tolerable fords between Roopur 
and Ferozepoor; or taking a zig-zag course, a good guide could 
take.an army over at many places, but all are more or less. dan~ 
gerous for the passage of troops. There are from twenty to 
thirty recognised ghats between those places, and among 
about 200 flat-bottomed boats could be mustered. These boats 
are perfectly flat, with a high projecting peak, and havesides not 
above a foot high. Net a nail is used in their construction, and 
they appear, and are, really flimsy vessels; but are admirably 
adapted for -boats, are easily entered and left by cattle, 
and although liable to be swamped, they cannot by any possibility 
be upset. Their maundage averages from 150 to 300 maunds,. 
twenty-eight of which go to the ton. ; 

Captain Baker of the engineers, some years ago, took lines of 
levels along the Sutlej between Roopur and Ferozepoor, and 
showed that it has a fall of two feet per mile, being double that: 
of the Ganges; the stream is proportionably rapid, and in the 
rains cannot be less than five miles an hour at Loodiana. In the 
hills it runs at from four to ten miles in the hour, according to 
the season and locality. The average breadth of the stream 
between Roopur and Ferozepoor is in the rains a mile, in the 
cold weather two hundred and fifty yards. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Miscellaneous Works and Remains of the Rev. Robert 
Hail, with a Memoir of his Life. By Or1nTHUS GREGORY, 
F.R.A.S.; and a Critical Estimate of his Character and 
Writings. By Joun Foster, author of ‘‘ Essays on Deci- 
sion of Character,’”” &c. London, 1846. Bohn. 

Tae success which has attended the European Library of Mr. 
Bocvs has probably tempted Mr. Bonn into a similar enter- 
prise, under the title of The Standard Library, of which this 
volume is the first specimen. Into the dispute between the 
rival publishers it is neither our duty nor our inclination to 
enter. We have but the more pleasant task of reviewing the 
productions of each as they appear. But we may be permitted 
to suggest one observation. We observe in the list of books 
promised by Mr. Boun several that have either al-- 
ready or are announced in the Li of Mr. Boaue. 

this is both bad taste and bad policy. range of British and 
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half-a-dozen more, without grasping at the same flowers; and 
there are readers enough to remunerate both, if they shall de- 
-serve patronage by the excellence of their choice of subjects 
and the perfection of their getting-up. 

Of this first volume of Mr. Boun’s series we are bound to 
speak in terms of warm commendation. The work is in itself 
attractive, its typography is beautiful, and its price astonish- 
ingly cheap. It contains nearly six hundred pages, all of valu- 
able matter—the eloquent thoughts of a man whose mind was 
before his age. It opens with Dr. Grecory’s memoir of 
Rosear Haut, followed by FosteR’s finely-critical examina- 
tion of his character asa preacher. The miscellaneous works 
of Hau himself consist of his discussion on ‘‘ Christianity 
consistent with a love of Freedom,”’ a noble argument for civil 
and religious liberty. Then there is his famous ‘‘ Apology 
for the Liberty of the Press.’’ A passage from the section on 
“* Public Discussion’”’ will exhibit its spirit :— 

“‘ Whatever danger may result from the freedom of political 
debate in some countries, no apprehension from that quarter 
need be entertained in our own. Free inquiry will never en- 
danger the existence of a good government ; scarcely will it be 
able to work the overthrow of a bad one. So uncertain is 
the issue of all revolutions, so turbulent and bloody the scenes 
that too often usher them in, the prejudice on the side of an 
ancient establishment so great, and the interest involved in its 
support so powerful, that, while it provides in any tolerable 
measure for the happiness of the people, it may defy all the 
efforts of its enemies. 


‘‘ The real danger to every free government is less from its 
enemies than from itself. Should it resist the most temperate 
reforms, and maintain its abuses with obstinacy, imputing 
complaint to faction, calumniating its friends, and smiling only 
on its flatterers; should it encourage informers, and hold out 
rewards to treachery, turning every man into a spy, and every 
neighbourhood into the seat of an inquisition, let it not hope 
it can long conceal its tyranny under the mask of freedom. 
These are the avenues through which despotism must enter ; 
— the arts at which integrity sickens and freedom turns 

“* Modern Infidelity considered ”’ is the next subject handled 
with masterly skill. His ‘‘ Reflections on War,”’ and on ‘“‘ The 
Sentiments proper to the present Crisis,” are in the most catho- 
lic spirit of charity. ‘‘The Advantages of Knowledge to the 
Lower Classés”’ is one of his finest sermons. His reply to the 
opponents of popular education is triumphant :— 


“* Some have objected to the instruction of the lower classes, 
m an apprehension that it would lift them above their 
Sphere, make them dissatisfied with their station in life, and, 
impairing the habits of subordination, endanger the tran- 
quillity of the state ; an objection devoid surely of all force and 
validity. It is not easy to conceive in what manner instruct- 
Fs ag in their duties can prompt them to neglect those 
, or how that enlargement of reason which enables them 
to comprehend the true grounds of authority and the obliga- 
tion to obedience, should indispose them to obey. The ad- 
mirable mechanism of society, together with that subordina- 
tion of ranks which is essential to its subsistence, is surely not 
an elaboraté imposture, which the exercise of reason will 
detect and expose. The objection we have stated implies a 
reflection on the social order, equally impolitic, invidious, and 
unjust, Nothing in reality renders legitimate governments so 
insecure as extreme ignorance in the people. It is this which 
yields them an easy prey to seduction, makes them the victims 
of prejudicés and false alarms, and so ferocious withal, that 
their interférence ina time of public commotion is more to be 
dreaded than the eruption of a volcano. 

“The true prop of good government is the opinion, the 
perception, on the part of the subject, of benefits resulting 
from it ; a settled conviction, in other words, of its being a 
public Now nothing can produce or maintain that 
Opinion but knowledge, since opinion is a form of knowledge. 
Of ical and unlawful governments, indeed, the support 
pte: by eat par ieee as ong ial as it is abhorrent 

genius of a free people. k at the popular insur- 
rections and mince ay, “where of what deseription of 
were those ruffians composed, who, breaking forth 

4 torrent, overwhelmed the mounds of lawful authority? 
weré the cannibals that sported with the mangled car- 


| green. 





cases and palpitating limbs of their murdered victims, and 
dragged them about with their teeth in the gardens of the 
Tuilleries? Were they refined and elaborated into these bar- 
barities by the efforts of a too polished education? No; they 
were the very scum ofthe people, destitute of all moral culture, 
whose atrocity was only equalled by their ignorance, as might 
well be expected, when the one was the legitimate parent of 
the other. Who are the persons who, in every country, are 
most disposed to outrage and violence, but the most ignorant 
and uneducated of the poor? to which class also. chi 
belong those unhappy beings who are doomed to expiate 
crimes at the fatal tree; few of whom, it has recently been 
ascertained, on accurate inquiry, are able to read, and the 
greater part utterly destitute of all moral or religious 
principle.” 

The sermon on the ‘‘ Death of the Princess CHaRuorte,”’ 
and reviews which appeared in various periodicals, complete 
the volume, to any portion of which a copious index affords 
ready access. Such a work cannot but be heartily welcomed, 
especially as its price places it within the reach of every family. 








JOURNAL OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


Mrs. Kirkland’s Western Clearings. 
(SECOND NOTICE.) 
Tue readers of Tur Critic will not be displeased with 
a few more extracts from this very amusing volume. 
The phase of society which it discloses is altogether a 
novelty, and the descriptions of it come with a freshness 
perfectly delightful after the monotony of our own 
society, civilized to dullness, and bandaged into uni- 
formity. Here is a rich specimen of 


THE ARISTOCRACY OF THE FAR WEST. 


There is one white and green house in the village, and that, 
where paint is still so rare, is by good right the Palazzo Pitti 
of our bounds. It is shewn to the passing traveller as a 
proof of the civilization of the country, and elicits not a few 
remarks from the farmers who pass it slowly in their huge 
waggons. It is worth looking at, too, for even its outer de- 
corations are a masterpiece of taste. The siding is plain white 
to be sure; but the frames of doors and windows, the cor- 
nices, the ‘‘ corner boards”’ and the piazza railing are all bright 
The sashes are in black—rather prison-like but vastly 
‘ genteel’’—and the front door is in an elaborate 
style, with more “‘ curly-wurlies’’ than usual. Within doors, 
a taste no less gorgeous is evident, for the wood-work is all of 
the brightest blue—probably in imitation of lapis-lazuli. 

In this favoured and much-envied dwelling resides a lady 
who is considered by the public in general, and herself in par- 
ticular, as the very cream of our aristocracy. 

Mrs. Burnet is a fair and plump dame, whose age can only 
be guessed by considering a grown-up son. Not a wrinkle 
mars her smooth brow; not a gray hair mingles with the 
smooth brown tresses that are laid so demurely on either 
temple. Her countenance wears a fixed smile, and her words 
are measured by the strictest rule of propriety ; and the tones 
which convey them to the ear are of so silvery a softness that 
one can hardly think the most yielding of all substances 
could melt between those correct lips. (This paraphrase is the 
result of much laborious thought.) But in the full brown eye 
above them there lurks—what shall we call it?—to say the 
least, a latent power which is felt through all those silvery 
tones, and in spite of all that winning softness. The initiated 
are exceedingly careful how they rouse this sleeping power; 
for in those singular tones—to convey which to the reader 
would require music-paper and some skill at annotation— 
things are sometimes said which other people might say pas- 
sionately or sharply, but which Mrs. Burnet knows how to 
make the more bitter by sweetness. 

This lady’s household consisted usually of only two mem- 
bers beside herself—a serving-maid with a flat white face and 
a threatening beard—for Mrs. Burnet had an instinetive dis- 
like of youth and beauty—and a young man toward whomna- 
ture had been more bounteous, but whom fortune had-so neglect - 


ed, that he was fain to ‘‘ do chores”’ for his board at Mrs. Bur- 


net’s, while he picked a very scanty education at the village 
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school. This poor youth, Cyprian Amory, was the nephew of 
the great lady, but only the gloom of her glory fell on him ; for 
his mother had made an imprudent marriage, and her orphan 
boy was a heavy burden to Mrs. Burnet’s pride. She could 
not quite make an outcast of her sister’s son, but she revenged 
the mortification which his poverty occasioned her, by render- 
ing his situation as odious as possible ; taking care always to 
represent him as an object of charity, although his services 
were such as would have earned ungrudged bread any where 
else. Cyprian was of a mild and quiet temper, and being un- 
fitted by delicate health for the labour of farming, he was 
intent on preparing himself for that poorest of all drudgery, 
the teaching of a district school. So he bore all in a silence 
which his aunt ascribed to stupidity, but which a few friends 
that he loved, and whose love consoled him, considered the re- 
sult of a patience and resignation almost saintly. 


In the Far West there is the race of beings found 
everywhere, who eschew all regular employments, but are 
not unserviceable. In England they limit themselves to 
fishing and news-gathering, but a wider range of duties 
devolves upon them in America, Mrs. KIRKLAND 
designates them 


IDLE PEOPLE. 


So unpopular, as we have said, so contrary to the prevailing 

spirit, is this desire for amusement, that those amongst us who 
are so unfortunate as to be born with something of a poetical 
temperament—which delights in quiet musings, long rambles in 
the woods, and other forms of idleness—generally disguise to 
themselves and try to disguise to others the true nature of this 
propensity, by contriving many new and ingenious ways of 
earning money, all agreeing in one point—a determined avoid- 
ance of every thing that is usually called work. 
__ In the early spring time, while a thin covering of very fragile 
ice still encrusts the marshes, there may be seen around their 
borders a tangled fringe of seemingly bare bushes. On nearer 
approach these bushes are found stripped indeed as totheirupper 
branches, but garnished at the water's edge with berries of the 
brightest coral, each shrined separately in a little ring of crys- 
tal. These are the most delicate and highly prized cranber- 
ries; mellowed, not wilted, by the severest frosts, and now 
peeping through their icy veil, and glowing in the first warm 
rays of approaching spring. 

These are an irresistible temptation to our fashionable of the 
woods. Armed in boots, not seven-leagued, but thick as the 
seven-fold shield of Ajax, he plunged into the crackling pool ; 
end there, as long as a berry is to be found, he stands or 
wades ; snatching, perhaps, a shilling’s worth of cranberries, 
and a six months’ rheumatism. No matter; this isnot work. 

You may see him next, if you are an early riser, setting off, 
at peep of dawn, on a fishing expedition. He winds through 
the dreary woods, yawning portentously, and stretching as if 
he were emulous of the height of the hickory trees. Dexter- 
ously swaying his long rod, he follows the little stream till it 
is lost in the bosom of the woodland lake; if unsuccessful 
from the bank, he seeks the frail skiff, which is the common 
property of laborious idlers like himself, and, pushing off 
shore, sits dreaming under the sun’s wilting beams, until he 
has secured a supply for the day. Home again—an irregular 
meal at any time of day—and he goes to bed with the ague; 
but he murmurs not, for fishing is not work. 

Here is a strawberry field—well may it claim the name! It 
is a wide fallow which has been ploughed late in the last au- 
tumn, and is now lying in ridges to court the fertilizing sun- 
beams. It is already clothed, though scantily, with a luxu- 
riant growth of fresh verdure, and among, and through, and 
over all, glows the rich crimson of the field strawberry—the 
ruby-crowned queen of all wild fruits. Here—and who can 
blame him ?—will our exquisite, with wife and children, if he 
be the fortunate proprietor of so many fingers, spend the long 
June day ; eating as many berries as possible, and amassing in 
leafy baskets the rich remainder, to be sold to the happy 
holders of splendid shillings, or to dry in the burning sun for 
next winter’s ‘‘ tea-saase.’’ Ploughing would be more pro- 
eo certainly, but not half so pleasant, for ploughing is 
work, 

Then come the whortleberries; not the little, stunted, seedy 
things that grow on dry uplands and sandy commons; but the 
produce of towering bushes in the plashy meadow ; gencrous, 





pulpy berries, covered wih a fine bloom ; the ‘‘ blae-berry”’ of 
Scotland ; a delicious fruit, though of humble reputation, and, 
it must be confessed, somewhat enhanced in value by the scar- 
city of the more refined productions of the garden. We scorn 
thee not, oh! bloom-covered neighbour ! but gladly buy whole 
bushels of thy prolific family from the lounging Indian, or the 
still lazier white man. We must not condemn the gatherers of 
whortleberries, but it is a melancholy truth that they do not 
get rich. 

Wild plums follow clescly in the wake of whortleberries, and 
these are usually picked when they are so sour and bitter as to 
be totally uneatable; because the rush for them is so great, 
among the class alluded to, that each thinks nobody else will 
wait for them to ripen; and whoever succeeds in stripping all 
the trees in his neighbourhood, even though he can neither use 
nor sell a particle of his treasur>, deems himself the fortunate 
man. This seems ridiculous, tr::!y ; but is it not exactly the 
spirit of the miser? What matters whether the thing be gold 
or green plums, if they are equally uscless? This blind haste 
to secure any thing bearing the form o: fruit, is only an ex- 
treme exemplification of the desire to snatch a precarious sub- 
sistence from the lap of Nature, instead of paying the price 
which she ever demands for a due and full enjoyment of her 
bounties. 

Baiting for wild bees beguiles the busy shunner of work 
into many a wearisome tramp, many a night-watch, and many 
alost day. This is a most fascinating chase, and sometimes 
excites the very spirit of gambling. The stake seems so small 
in comparison with the possible prize—and gamblers and 
honey-seekers think all possible things probable—that some, 
who are scarcely ever tempted from regular business by any 
other disguise of idleness, cannot withstand a bee-hunt. A man 
whose arms and axe are all-sufficient to insure a comfortable 
ivelihood for himself and his family, is chopping, perhaps, in 
a thick wood, where the voices of the locust, the cricket, the 
grasshopper, and the wild bee, with their kindred, are the only 
sounds that reach his ear from sunrise till sunset. He feels 
lonely and listless ; and as noon draws on, he ceases from his 
hot toil, and, seating himself on the tree which has just fallen 
beneath his axe, he takes out his lunch of bread and butter, 
and, musing as he eats, thinks how hard his life is, and how 
much better it must be to have bread and butter without work- 
ing for it. His eye wanders through the thick forest, and 
follows, with a feeling of envy, the winged inhabitants of the 
trees and flowers, till at length he notes among the singing 
throng some half dozen of bees. 

The lunch is soon despatched ; a honey tree must be near ; 
and the chopper spends the remainder of the daylight in en- 
deavouring to discover it. But the cunning insect scents the 
human robber, and will not approach their home until night- 
fall. So our weary wight plods homeward laying plans for 
their destruction. 

The next morning’s sun, as he peeps above the horizon, 
finds the bee hunter burning honey-comb and old honey near 
the scene of yesterday’s inkling. Stealthily does he watch his 
line of bait, and cautiously does he wait until the first glutton 
that finds himself sated with the luscious feast sets off ina 
“ bee-line’’—* like arrow darting from the bow’’—blind be- 
trayer of his home, like the human inebriate. This is enough. 
The spoiler asks no more; and the first moonlight night sees 
the rich hoard transferred to his cottage ; where it sometimes 
serves, almost unaided, as food for the whole family until the 
last drop is consumed. One hundred and fifty pounds of 
honey are sometimes found in a single tree, and it must be 
owned the temptation is great; but the luxury is generally 
dearly purchased, if the whole cost and consequences be 
counted. ‘To be content with what supplies the wants of the 
body for the present moment, is, after all, the characteristic 
rather of the brute than of the man; and a family accustomed 
to this view of life will grow more and more idle and thriftless, 
until poverty and filth and even beggary lose all their terrors. 
It is almost proverbial among farmers that bee-hunters are 
always behindhand. 

Wild grapes must be left until after the hard frosts have 
mellowed their pulp ; and the gathering of them is not a work 
of much cost of time or labour, since the whole vine is taken 
down at once, and rifled in a few moments; its bounteous 
clusters being reserved for the ignoble death of a protracted 
withering, as they hang on strings from the smoky rafters of 
the log-house. 
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Hazel-nuts are not very abundant, and they must, there- 
fore—so think our wiseacres—be pulled before they are fit for 
any thing, lest somebody else should have the benefit of them. 
So we seldom see a full ripe hazel-nut. I have had desperate 
thoughts of transplanting a hazel-bush or two; but I am 
assured it would only be buying Punchinello. Its powers are 
gone when it leaves its proper place. 

Hickory-nuts afford a most encouraging resource. They 
are so plentiful in some seasons that one might almost live on 
them ; and then the gathering of them is such famous pastime ! 
an occasional risk of life and limb to be sure, but no work / 





This is, moreover, a most graphic picture of the 
country. We must take one other sketch from a very 
clever series, called “ Half-lengths from Life.” ‘The 
authoress makes a round of calls upon her poorer 
neighbours in search of a maid-servant, or “help,” as 
the republican misses choose to be called. Thus opens 
the dialogue : — 


‘* Can’t you let our folks have some eggs?’ said Daniel 
Webster Larkins, opening the door, and putting in a little 
straw-coloured head and a pair of very mild blue eyes, just far 
enough to reconnoitre; ‘* Can’t you let our folks have some 
eggs? Our old hen don’t lay nothing but chickens now, and 
mother can’t eat pork, and she a’n’t had no breakfast, and 
the baby a’n’t drest, nor nothin’ !”—‘‘ What is the matter, 
Webster? Where is your girl?’”’—‘‘ Oh! we ha’n’t no girl 
but father, and he’s had to go ‘way to-day to a raisin’—and 
mother wants to know if you can’t tell her where to get a 
girl?’ 

Making a list in her mind of neighbours “ whose 
— sometimes condescended to be girls,” she sets 
orth. 


In the first category stood Mrs. Lowndes, whose forlorn 
log-house had never known door or window ; a blanket sup- 
plying the place of the one, and the other being represented 
by a crevice between the logs, Lifting the sooty curtain with 
some timidity, I found the dame with a sort of reel before 
her, trying to wind some dirty, tangled yarn; and ever and 
anon kicking at a basket which hung suspended from the beam 
overhead by means of a strip of hickory bark. This basket 
contained a nest of rags and an indescribable baby; and in the 
ashes on the rough hearth played several dingy objects, which 
T suppose had once been babies. 

‘* Is your daughter at home now, Mrs. Lowndes ?” ‘“ Well, 
yes! M’randy’s to hum, but she’s out now. Did you want 
her ?’’—‘* T came to see if she could go to Mrs. Larkins, who 
is very unwell, and sadly in want of help.”’ ‘ Miss Larkins ! 
why, do tell! I want to know! Is she sick agin ? “and is her 
gal gone? Why! I want to know! I thought she had Lo- 
i-sy Paddon! Is Lo-i-sy gone?’’—‘ I suppose so. You 
will let Miranda go to Mrs. Larkins, will you ?”’—‘ Well, I 
donnow but I would let her go for a spell, just to ’commodate 
‘em. M’randy may go if she’s a mind ter. She needn’t live 
out unless she chooses. She’s got a comfortable home, and 
no thanks to nobody, What wages do they give?”—‘ A 
dollar a week.”’—*‘‘ Eat at the table ?””—‘‘ Oh! certainly.”— 
“* Have Sundays ?”’—‘‘ Why no—I believe not the whole of 
Sunday—the children, you know—”’ ‘‘ Oh ho!”’ interrupted 
Mrs. Lowndes, with a most disdainful toss of the head, giving 
at the same time a vigorous impulse to the cradle, ‘* if that’s 
how it is, M’randy don’t stir a step! She don’t live nowhere 
if she can’t come home Saturday night and stay till Monday 
morning.”” I took my leave without farther parley, having 
often found this point the sine gua non in such negotiations. 


After some other calls, equally unsuccessful, she at 
length comes to Mrs. Randall, who had three daughters, 
who, for the sake of purchasing a new dress with the 
wages, had been known to condescend to “help” a 
neighbour. ‘The interview is thus narrated :— 


I did not venture in, but asked from the door, with my best 
diplomacy, whether Mrs. Randell knew of a girl. 

“A gal! no; who wants a gal ?’’—‘ Mrs. Larkins.””— 
“She! why don’t she get up and do her own work ?”’—*‘ She 
is too feeble.’’—‘* Law sakes! too feeble! she’d be able as 
anybody to thrash round, if her old man did’nt spile her by 
waitin’ on ——.”’ 








We think Mrs. Larkins deserves small blame on this score. 

‘But, Mrs. Randall, the poor woman is really ill and un. 
able to do any thing for her children. Couldn’t you spare 
Rachel for a few days to help her ?”’ 

This was said in a most guarded and deprecatory tone, and 
with a manner carefully moulded between indifference and un- 
due solicitude. 

‘* My gals has got enough to do. They a’n’t able to do 
their own work. Cur’line hasn’t been worth the fust red cent 
for hard work ever since she went to school to A——.”— 
‘Oh! I did not expect to get Caroline. I understand she is 
going to get married.”’—‘‘ What! to Bill Green! She 
wouldn’t let him walk where she walked last year !”” 

Here I saw I had made a misstep. Resolving to be more 
cautious, I left the selection to the lady herself, and only beg- 
ged for one of the girls. But my eloquence was wasted. The 
Miss Randalls had been a whole quarter at a select school, and 
will not live out again until their present stock of finery is 
unwearable. Miss Rachel, whose company I had hoped “to 
secure, was even then paying attention to a branch of the fine 
arts. 

‘* Rachel Amandy !’’ cried Mrs. Randall at the foot of the 
ladder which gave access to the upper regions, ‘‘ fetch that 
thing down here! It’s the prettiest thing you ever see in 
your life!’’ turning to me. And the educated young lady 
brought down a doleful-looking compound of cardboard and 
many-coloured waters, which had, it seems, occupied her mind 
and fingers for some days. 

‘‘ There !’’ said the mother, proudly, ‘‘a gal that’s learnt 
to make sich baskets as that, a’n’t a goin’ to be nobody’s 
help, I guess !’’ 

I thought the boast likely to be verified as a prediction, and 
went my way, crest-fallen and weary. Girl-hunting is cer- 
tainly among our most formidable ‘‘ chores.”’ 


The Wigwam and the Cabin. By W. Gitmore Simms, 
Author of “The Yemassee,” &c. Second Series. 
London and New York, 1846. Wiley and Putnam. 

Some time since we noticed the first series of these 

tales. ‘The second series has the same merits and the 

same defects. ‘They are faithful pictures of American 
life, not quite equal to those of Mrs. CLAvErs, alias 

Mrs. KirKLAND, for traits of character and broad 

humour, but they are more elaborated, more romantic, 

more sentimental. Occasionally we light upon passages 
of really fine writing, full of eloquence and poetry, and 

the descriptions of scenery are often extremely vivid. 

Six tales are presented in this volume, of which “ Caloya, 

or the Loves of the Driver,’ is the most original and 

the most interesting. The Wigwam and the Cabra is a 

welcome contribution from the other side of the Atlantic 

to the library of fiction. 


Tales from the German of Heinrich Zschokke. By PARKE 
Gopwin. Second Series. London and New York, 
1846. Wiley and Putnam. 

Tue cordial reception given to the first series of trans- 

lations of the singular fictions of ZscHoKKE has induced 

Mr. Gopwin to present to the American public a 

second series of tales, as fascinating as were the former 

ones. The fancy lavished upon these compositions will 
astonish those who are accustomed only to the common- 
places of English magazine stories, where from the 
perusal of the first page we can seldom fail to foretel the 
incidents andthe conclusion, so much do the writers imi- 
tate one another and themselves. With ZscuoxKE it is 
very different: he is thoroughly original. His plots 
are peculiarly his own, unlike any thing we have 
read before, and every incident is a new surprise. The 
first tale in the present volume, entitled “ Illumination, 
or the Sleep-waker,” is a fine specimen of these charac- 
teristics. It is a story of absorbing interest, and, like 
all the productions of the author, is composed with 
intent to teach a moral. The other fictions introduced 
here are — “The Broken Cup,” “Jonathan Trock,” 
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“ The Involuntary Journey,” “ Leaves from the Journal 
of a Poor Vicar in Wiltshire,”—each altogether different 
from the other, and from any thing we ever remember 
to have read elsewhere. ‘The idea of “The Involuntary 
Journey” was, we remember, stolen by a writer in 
Blackwood,” and embodied in a tale called “ The 
Traveller in spite of Himself.” But ZscnoxKe’s fiction 
very far excels its imitator in all the qualities that can 
commend it to the critical judgment. We trust to re- 
ceive many more series of the same fresh and delightful 
inventions of a mind that mingled, in so remarkable a 
degree, imagination with great reasoning powers. 








JOURNAL OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


[It is intended in this division of Taz Catric to collect communications 
of facts observed in Natural History, for which at present there exists 
no medium. Correspondence is requested.] 

LANGUAGE OF ANIMALS.—AN ASSEMBLY OF 
RATS. 


An itinerant vender of small wares, who, finding the small 


profits she derived from her vocation made it impossible | popo 


for her to hire lodgings, had accustomed herself to sleep in 
out-houses, feeling rather weary from the fatigues of the day, 
about dusk entered a barn by the road-side of a hamlet but 
thinly populated by human beings, purposing to repose there 
for that night, and in pursuance of that intention. stretched 
herself upon some straw ; but she had not lain many minutes 
before out crept a huge rat from one of the numerous holes 
with which the extremities of the floor were perforated. Upon 
leaving his abode he looked cautiously around him, and then 
walked to the various holes, peeping in as he approached 
them, whilst as he proceeded one or more rats of various sizes 
issued from the different holes he had called at, joining him as 
he advanced. Presently they all, about sixty in number, re- 
tired to the centre of the floor, encircling the first or chief ; 
presently another and another stealthily peeped out from a 
remote corner, looked about him, and swiftly hounded toward 
the others, which were lying down to all appearance waiting for 
the absentees. At length they formed a sort of procession, and 
made their exit through an aperture in the door, the same old 
rat leading the way. The next morning she was astonished to 
see them re-appear in the same orderly manner, encircling the 
leader as before, and then betake themselves to their several 
habitations.—(From a Correspondent at Gloucester.) 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF EXTINCT 
MAMMALIA. 
At a meeting of the Royal Institution, held on Friday, Lord 
Prudhoe in the chair, Professor Owen delivered a lecture on the 
very interesting subject of the Geographical Distribution of 


Extinct Mammalia. The lecturer commenced by giving a 
general view of the geographical distribution of the existing 
species of mammalia. In proceeding to the consideration of the 
fossil species, he began by enumerating the various kinds of 
extinct quadrupeds which had been found in Great Britain, as 
they successively appear in the strata of our island, from the 
Oolite and oldest tertiary, to the newest tertiary and superficial 
deposits. The lecturer referred to his work on “ British Fossil 
Mammalia” for the description of these fossil animals. The 
marsupial genera which first show the existence of mammalian 
life in England are extinct. All the species whose remains have 
been found in the oldest tertiary deposits, as the London clay, 
and limestone of the Isle of Wicht, are now extinct. Of the 
numerous quadrupeds that inhabited England during the latest 
tertiary period, the following are now extinct:—The grent 
elephant, or mammoth, two species of rhinoceros, the hippopo- 
tamus, the t Irish deer, and another kind of deer of mau 
superior , the great cave-bear, the tiger, and the hyzna, 
and a feline quadruped as large as the tiger, but with larger and 
sharper tusks ; a large species of beaver, and a large species of 
mole. These are not known to exist at the present time in any 
of the world. 
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the mole ;. the badger, the otter, the pole-cat, and weasel; the 
fox and wild cat; the water-rat and field-rat, the hare and rab- 
bit, the horse and ass ; the short-horned ox, the goat, the stag, 
the red deer and the roebuck. Thus, more than balf of the spe- 
cies of mammalia that have been found fossilized in the newer ter- 
tiary-formations and caves of England still exist. 

Of those which. are extinct, some, as the largest Carnivora and 
Herbivora, apparently perished before the creation of man. 
Amongst the proofs that. these actually lived and died generation 
after generation in England, were adduced the great number of 
their fossil remains, and their perfect conservation in tranquil 
sedimen lacustrine deposits; the striking evidence first 
brought to light by Dr. Buckland of the limestone caves, as that 
at Kirkdale, having been long inhabited by hyznas; and the 
gnawed bones of young mammoths, rhinoceroses, and hippopo- 
tami, d into the caves by the hyenas, together with bones 
and shed antlers of gigantic extinct deer. The discovery of ant- 
lers, naturally shed, and with their branches entire, was men- 
tioned as strong proof that the extinct deer lived on the spot 
where those antlers were found fossil. 

The correspondence of the numerous and remarkable quadru- 
peds that formerly lived in England, with the characteristic fauna 
of the great natural. division of dry land, from which it seems to 
have been recently (in a geological sense) separated, was then 
discussed. The tiger, the hyena, the elephant, and rhinoceros, 
the macaque, are found in Asia, orin Asia and Africa. The hip- 
tamus is now confined to Africa; but none of the foregoin 
species exist in America or Australia. Professor Owen regarde 
the old world of the geographer as one great natural province in 
the distribution of the mammalian class. 

In South America the fossil remains of quadrupeds found in 
strata or caves analogous, in. point of geological time, with the 
graveyards of the extinct mammoths and rhinoceroses of Great 
Britain, include gigantic extinct species of genera peculiar at the 
present day to South America ; as the megatherium and Mylodon, 
which are gigantic forms of sloth, and the glyptodon and pachy- 
therium, which are gigantic forms of armadillo. Fossil remains 
of cavy, aguti, ctenomys, and platyrhine monkey, have likewise 
been found in South America, where the same genera exclusively 
exist. 

The fossil mammalia of the newer tertiary period of Australia 
belong to the marsupial genera of Kangaroo, Phalanger, Dasi- 
jurus, Wombat, &c. peculiar at the present day to Australia, or 
to extinet ra having the closest affinity to the kangaroos, but 

resented by species as big as rhinoceroses. A more remark. 
able example of the concordance of the existing and last extinct 
races of warm-blooded animals was afforded by the small, pecu- 
liar wingless bird (Apteryx) of New Zealand, and the extinct 
gigantic bird (Dinornis), from the superficial deposits of the 
same island. Noremains of fossil quadrupeds have yet been 
found in New Zealand, and it possessed no marsupial or other 
aboriginal species.of quadruped when first discovered by Cook. 

From these and similar facts the learned professor drew the 
conclusion, that the same peculiar forms of mammalia and ter- 
restrial birds were restricted to the same natural provinces at the 
later tertiary period, as at the present day. And asa corollary, 
that the same general disposition of the larger bodies of dry land 
and sea then prevailed as at the present day ; but that in carry- 
ing back the comparison of recent and extinct quadrupeds to the 
earlier tertiary period, indications were obtained of extensive 

in the relative position of land and sea, and consequently 
of climate; and that the deeper we penetrate the earth, or, in 
other words, the further we go into time, for the recovery of ex- 
tinct mammalia, the further we must travel in space to find their 
existing analogues. The tapir of Sumatra or South America is 
the nearest livinganalogue of the eocéne lophiodon ; and the mar- 
supial insectivores of Australia have, of all known animals, the 
— resemblance to the fossil phascolotherium of our English 
oolites. 

Among the learned, scientific, and literary men drawn to hear 
the talented professor, we observed the learned Dean of West- 
minster (the. Rev. Dr. Buckland), Sir Edward Codrio , Pro- 
fessors Grant, Faraday, Jones, and the President of the College 
of Physicians, &c. 


A Queer Customer.—On the morning of the 5th inst. a 
Racoon, of an unusually large size, was discovered in the hen- 
roost of Mr. Clark, farmer at Watnall, near Nottingham. On. 
examination, it was found that the intruder had made a meal of 
two game cocks, five fowls, and one duck. Where the animal 
had come from, or how it got there, nobody knows. 








ART. 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
On Monday the artists’ season commenced with the opening 
of the forty-first exhibition of the British Institution. Last: 
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year, it will be remembered, the directors acted for the first 
time on a resolution (having far better intention than hope of 
success), which excludes from their walls all pictures that have 
elsewhere been exhibited. Admitting the desirableness of 
forming a collection of works which have never previously 
been laid before the public, we then ventured to express a 
doubt of the success of the plan in the existing state of British 
art. The extreme paucity of high-class works produced in 
this country, and the fact that the Royal Academy Exhibition 
has always been considered by our artists as the proper arena 
for their severest professional competition, formed the chief 
considerations which prompted our misgivings that the inten- 
tion of the directors would be frustrated. We saw no hope 
that the circumstance of exclusion of previously exhibited 
works would of itself produce increased emulation among 
artists, and that they would paint better because one 
of the fairest chances of sale for such works as remained 

of after the Academy Exhibition was for the future 
closed tothem, Nor were we mistaken, if the experiments of 
two seasons be a sufficient trial. Last year’s exhibition, 
though (to further the intentions of the governors,) purposely 
supported by Epwin LanpsEEer, CLARKSON STANFIELD, 
and others, who had not been accustomed to send their works 
to this institution, was markedly below that of the previous 
year; and this collection again is inferior to the last. Easr- 
LAKE and Epwin Lanpseer, MAc.iise and MuLrReapy,— 
the four giants of modern British art, contribute nothing to 
this collection. The cause of this apathy or intentional neglect 
we can but surmise. Taken as a body, artists have never 
cordially united to work for their common good ; neither have 
they been a clear-sighted race in perceiving their true interest. 
That the intention of the directors of this institution, in 
adopting a resolution to exhibit only new works, has in view 
the real advancement of art, and, if properly sustained, would 
secure that end, is undeniable. The cordial and energetic 
support of our leading painters would, beyond a doubt, en- 
sure the success of the experiment ; a greater number of able 
works would annually be produced ; the exhibition, instead of 
lessening, as it now does, would increase in attraction; art 
would be more esteemed and talked of, and the patronage of it 
proportionably increased. 

Many pleasing and meritorious works may be found in the 
gallery this year, but not one grand or impressive one. The 
characteristic of the exhibition is that of feeble prettiness. The 
absence of Epwin LanpsgEer, CLARKSON STANFIELD, and 
J.P. Knieut, who did so much to sustain last exhibition, is 
painfully visible this year. 

In the loftiest walk of Art—History, there is not a single work 
that challenges attention, and calls for remark. Of imagina- 
tive and poetical subjects there is a large proportion. In pro- 
ductions of this class perhaps the gallery is more copious, we 
wish we could add strongerthan usual. Taking them accord- 
ing to their recognised status—without regard to the justice 
of their claims to precedency, we have first Mr. Turner, 
who sends a large picture which he calls Queen Mab’s Cave. 
It is well he tells us this, for out of such a jumble of verdigris, 
Naples yellow, cobalt, purple madder, and burnt sienna, we 
never should have been able to make out a subject at all, much 
less that which bears this name. Possessing undoubtedly very 
great merits when he chooses to be rational, Mr. Tuner has 
carried his extravagance to a pitch both ridiculous and libellous 
to. common sense, and until he conforms to nature or some- 
thing near it, his productions should be refused admission to 
our exhibitions, or at least not be favoured with the place 
of honour they now occupy, to the prejudice of more 
deserving works. Mr. Erry sends several of his voluptuous 
Pictures—all admirable for the splendour of their flesh- 
tones, and remarkable for the trickiness and slovenli- 
ness of their backgrounds and subordinates. One work of 
his deserves particular mention here, and that is No 115, A 
Pirate carrying off a Captive, which for colour surpasses 
any thing we have ever examined. Mr. Danny sends 
two works, neither of which comes: up to his usual excel- 
lence. Nor does Mr. F. Goopaxx sustain the reputation 
which his works of last and the previous year had 
him. He exhibits two specimens, Fairy-struck, and The 
Brittany Conscript leaving Home. He is more ambitious in 
the last-named work than heretofore, his figures being con- 
siderably, larger, and his field of view more comprehensive. 





Mr. GiiBerT sends a gorgeously coloured work, of some 
originality also and power, The Death of Cardinal Beaufort, 
which raises his name considerably, and we hope is the intros 
duction to yet loftier and more perfect works hereafter. 
One more artist we must include among the painters of 
imaginative subjects, Mr. T. Jones Barker, who, in his 
Faust and Margaret, has produced a work of considerable 
merit. The depth and earnestness of passion, the government 
of the lines, careful drawing, homogeneous colour, and pre 
vailing sentiment of this picture deserve especial commendation. 

There are many superior landscapes in the gallery this year. 
Creswick offers four works, two of which are remarkable as 
being successful departures from the close-sighted subjects he 
has mostly painted. Lex sends three landscapes, which barely 
sustain his credit... His pictures, we regret to say, hint a de- 
clension—he is becoming too spotty and variegated. If Lex 
is going down, there can be no doubt that Brreut is rapidly 
rising. He exhibits four works, all remarkable for astonish- 
ing force, simple and picturesque composition, truth of colour, 
and especially for the novelty of the effects, and: the artistic 
judgment with which they are thrown in. WuNGFIELD sub- 
mits two of his charming, clearly coloured garden-scenes, which 
remind one very forcibly of WatrEAv. Cooke has this year 
but two sea-views, nor are these equal to the usual excellence 
of his works. P.W. Even and Lerrcn offer some landscapes 
of merit, and that deserve attention. 

Lance this year sends no imaginative or history picture ; 
but several of those wonderful, still-life subjects which his 
pencil only, of living artists’, can produce. Eleven specimens 
of sculpture are exhibited, of which two only deserve notice 
here, and these are a very graceful and delicately chiselled 
statue in marble of Ariadne, by SANGIOVANNI ; and a chastely- 
conceived and well-executed figure of Hope, by F. Tururr. 

We proceed to give a detailed notice of such works as 
chiefly challenge attention. 

No. 3. The Penitent. C. L. Lanpsger, R. A. El.— 
There is merit in this. A pensive handsome girl telling her 
beads is the subject. The colouring is warm and clear, and 
the expression unaffected. 

No. 13. The Weald of Kent. T. Caeswicx, A.R.A. We 
have here a fine noon-day effect from a height commanding @ 
wide expanse of country. In the foreground is a hop-yard 
with figures, and a pond, beyond which is a farm-house. 
Long belts of clouds cast their shadows on the landscape be- 
neath, while here and there some village spire or homestead 
reflects back the gleams of light. The artist has depicted 
Nature as he found her, without exaggeration of colour, or 
seeking to heighten interest by composition. This is the first 
landscape embracing an expanse of country we have seen by 
Mr. Creswick ; he has so well succeeded that we shall hope 
for many more from his pencil. 

No. 19. A Scene in the Swiss Alps after a Storm. F. 
Dipay. A huge, chilling, black landscape of rocks, woods, 
mountains, and torrents, which has nothing more than force 
to recommend it. The space it occupies might surely have 
been better filled by some of the three hundred and sixty 
pictures the directors returned for want of room. 

No. 21. Norah Creina. W.P. Frito, A.R.A. A sweet 
head, painted with a clear pencil, and characteristic of Irish 
beauty. The easy attitude and half negligent costume are’ in 
keeping with the sentiment inspired by the face. 

No. 30. Ruins of the Temple of the Sun at Baalbec. D. 
Roperts, R.A. This gives a much feebler notion of the 
grandeur of these ruins than the fine Panorama of Mr. Bur- 
FoRD last year. The lofty columns of the great temple are 
shewn in the middle ground, standing up over the snowy range 
of Lebanon which appear between the pillars. There is one 
only passage of shadow in the picture, and that between the 
spectator and the ruins. In the foreground are a brokem 
terrace and pool—the water is cloudily and slovenly painted’;, 
and two figures not in motion appropriately add to the senti- 
ment of solitary and decaying grandeur the work would in~ 


ire. 
P NO. 31. The Challenge. E. H. Consovtp.—The same in 
secured | oil colours as his cartoon submitted for competition at West- 
minster last year. Mr. Cornsov~p must be enamoured of 
this subject thus to repeat it. It shews a knight and horse im 
full armour ; and forms a heavy, cumbrous picture—one, too». 
of very questionable colouring. 
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No. 35. An Italian Peasant Girl. E. V. Rirpincitre.—A 
life-like forcibly painted head, of pure warm tones, {and well- 
marked with national character. The finish is perfection every- 
where save in the background, which is negligent and cloudy. 

No. 36. Pleasure party in Hampton Court Gardens.—J. 
D. Wrinerizitp.—A work that would not have discredited 
Lancret. The grouping of the figures is novel and pleasing, 
there is a refreshing fullness of clear atmosphere, the colouring 
is throughout pure and faithful to nature, and the pencilling 
of marvellous delicacy. 

No. 40. Andromeda, W. E, Frost.—Very small, but very 
precious. The voluptuous form of Andromeda is shewn out- 
stretched on a rock, the transparent sea just washing her 
feet. The dark effect thrown over the ocean at middle dis- 
tance imparts singular value to the subject. The flesh tones 
are dazzling, the local colour every where true, and the 
finish rivals that of a miniature on ivory. 

No. 41. The interior of the Church of St. Omer. A. E. 
GoopaLt,—One of the cleverest interiors we have seen this 
many aday. The light is skilfully managed, the shadows 
transparent, and the composition of lines extremely pic- 
turesque. 

No. 46. ‘‘ The Tempest ’’ of Shakspeare, from Miranda's 
description. F. Danspy, A.R.A.—This is one of the most 
remarkable pictures in the Gallery. It displays considerable 
power of imagination and artistic talent. The turbulence of 
waves during a fierce storm is finely conveyed. In front is a 
vessel disrupted, the mast going by the board, and mariners 
clinging to the wet slippery yards. On the left, against the 
dusk of a huge curling wave, is shewn Ariel, unaffected by the 
boisterous waters. Above, on the left, comes in a stream of 
vivid lightning, which illumines this dreary scene. There is 
much of the poetical, but little of the sublime, in this work. 

No. 51. Minna and Brenda. J, E. Lanver.—A cleverly 
conceived and gorgeously-toned picture. The figures are ad- 
mirable, and were the back ground less obscure, (one is at a 
loss to know where the rock ends and the sea begins,) this 
wonld be a very complete work. 

No. 57. Queen Mab’s Cave. J. M. W. Turner.—We 
have very fully and} unequivocally expressed our opinion of 
this in the introduction to this critique—we shall only here 
add, that the mostoutrageous of Mr. Turner’s admirers with 
whom we have-conversed has not the assurance to justify 
this extravagance. 

No. 56. Lady and Child. 5. Lucas.—This is evidently a 
portrait smuggled in dexterously one way or another. The 
most that can be said of it is that it is not bad. The draperies 
are judiciously adjusted, and the textures good; but the flesh 
tones are chalky; and the heavy green curtain on the left 
wants a balance. 


No. 59. Showery Morning. C. Simms.—A fresh and ef- 
fective work that will repay inspection. 
No. 61. Osney Abbey and Lock, on the Thames.—A simple 


landscape, forcible almost to hardness. The painter has a 
correct eye for colour and form. The sky here is exquisitely 
painted. The subject, however, divides unhappily in the 
middle, and is ill-connected. 

No. 62. Dick Tinto shewing Peter Pattieson the Sketch 
of the Bride of Lammermoor. R. S. LANpER.—The compo- 
sition here is good ; the local colour truthful; the accessories 
are choice and carefully painted; and the figures charac- 
teristic. 

(To be continued.) 


Mr. Jones, the celebrated English sculptor, whose excellent 
and characteristic bust of his Majesty the King of the French 
attracted so much admiration last year at the exhibition of the 
Royal Academy of London, has been for the last few weeks in 
Paris. During his stay here, Mr. Jones has completed the busts 
of several French and English persons of note; and, as in his 
previous production, he has succeeded admirably in catching the 
expression and character of his subjects. Indeed, one of the 
great merits of Mr. Jones is, the wonderful facility with which 
he seizes upon character and transfers it to his works. Besides 
the now celebrated bust of Louis Philippe, Mr. Jones has already 
completed striking likenesses of the Prince of the Moscowa, the 
Baron de St. Albui, Mr. Mordaunt Ricketts, and several other 
gentlemen. Some of these works will, we presume, be exhibited 
at the Louvre, where the public will have an opportunity of judg. 
ing of them; but to the amateur, who likes to watch the labours 


of the artist in its progress to perfection, a visit to Mr. Jone’s 
studio will amply repay the trouble.— Paris paper. 

Mr. Wyon, the engraver to the Mint, has just completed the 
die for the medals to be distributed to the officers and men of 
both services who shared in the late war with China; and pre- 
parations are making to strike off the impressions to the number 
of 18,000. They are all to be in silver, no difference being made 
between the commissioned and the private. The medal exhibits 
a portrait of the Queen, with the words ‘‘ Victoria Regina ;”’ 
and on the reverse is a trophy, composed of naval and military 
weapons, resting under the shadow of a palm-tree, which sup- 
ports the armorial bearings of Great Britain. Above are the 
words ‘‘ Arma exposcere pacem,’’ and underneath is the word 
‘* China.’? The medal is to be worn with a scarlet ribbon, hav- 
ing a yellow border—the scarlet to denote the colour of England, 
and the yellow being the imperial colour of China. 

On Tuesday, the 10th instant, a general assembly of the Aca- 
demicians of the Royal Academy of Arts was held at their apart- 
ments in Trafalgar-square, when Thomas Webster, Patrick 
M‘Dowell, and John Rogers Herbert, esquires, were duly elected 
Royal Academicians, in the room of Sir Augustus Wall Callcot, 
Robert Smirke, and Thomas Phillips, esquires, deceased. 

Another premium of 500/. is announced by the Art Union for 
the best statue or group in the art of sculpture. 








MUSIC. 


Oh! I could weep. Written and composed by Georce J. O. 
AtuMAN. London, Lewis and Co. 

What dost thou whisper, murmuring shell? Words by Miss 
Camitta TouLMIN; music by Grorce J. O. ALLMAN. 
London, Lewis and Co. 

TuHEsE are two of the latest compositions of the indefatigable 

Mr. ALLMAN. But they continue to exhibit the results of 

study and experience. Oh! I could weep opens with a reci- 

tative, effectively followed by a plaintive and pleasing air. 

What dost thou whisper? is a composition displaying much 

originality of thought. The sentiment is admirably expressed, 

and it is a song that will be well received in the drawing-room. 

England, the Land of the Free. Song written and composed 

by Georce Totuurst. London, Blackman. 

A FINE spirited song, which, in the mouth of a singer who will 

give effect to it by proper expression, will be sure of an encore 

from any company to which it may be introduced. 

MONUMENT TO WEBER.—A monument to the memory of 
this illustrious composer, out of a fund raised by subscriptions, 
and the profits of public performances, &c. is about to be erected 
at Dresden, similar in design and magnificence to that which has 
been lately erected to Beethoven at Bonn. 





THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 


Frenca PLrays.—Madame ALBERT took her leave of us for 
the season on Wednesday night. For our own part, we had 
been well content had the engagement of this most accomplished 
actress} continued some time longer, but this was quite incom- 
patible with the principle of constant variety almost necessarily 
pursued by Mr. MITCHELL, whose audiences, composed, as for 
the most part they are, of persons who attend well nigh every 
performance, require, from time to time, and after no long inter- 
vals, a change, not only of the pieces represented but of actors. 
And truly they have no reason to complain of the management 
in this respect. We have had already as comets LAront and 
ALBERT; we still retain St. Marc and LAFERRIERE; the 
latter, whose engagement terminates after five more representa- 
| tions, will be succeeded by FELIX (not the brother, by the way, 
of RACHEL), acomic actor of some note from the Theatre du 
| Vaudeville, accompanied by an old favourite, the handsome 
|Madame Docne. After these come LAFONT, on a renewed 
engagement, and with him the inimitable PLessy, who escaping, 
on congé for two months, from Russian snows, pays us the 
compliment of spending her holiday here, as profitably, in- 
deed, to herself, as pleasantly to us. Next we have the 
sprightly DEJAZzET, ever young, despite her fifty-three winters ; 
and after her, to a grave measure, comes the admirable trage- 
dian, the classic RACHEL. If all this do not combine to present 
an agreeable prospect before our readers, they are far more un- 
reasonable than we take them to be. The entertainments on 
Wednesday comprised Marie, ou la Perle de Savoie, and Une Dame 
de U Empire, Madame ALBERT playing the heroine in each, and 
exhibiting as accomplished a versatility as ever amazed an audi- 
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ence: in the former piece (the story of Linda di Chamouni) re- 

resenting with the utmost power and pathos a fair and virtuous 
Reveyente, whois driven mad, for a while, by the supposed deser- 
tion of her lover, but is, in the end, restored to herself, to him, 
aod to happiness; in the latter piece giving us to the very life 
the embodiment of a frank kind-hearted wife of one of Napo- 
leon’s parvenu-generals, thrown, by her husband’s rise in the 
service from a private soldier to a general of division, into a class 
of society whose usages and manners are altogether unknown to 
her. There was a very full house, and Madame ALBERT, on 
coming forward at the end of the performances to make her 
parting curtsey, was received with a general expression of 
cordiality, and a very great number of bouquets, considering 
the season of the year. 

HAYMARKET THEATRE.—The new comedy at this theatre, 
The Old School, is presrescing favourably, owing chiefly to the 
excellent acting of Mr. FARREN, in the character of a refugee 
French nobleman, who is serving, in disguise, his own nephew, 
the Duke de Choiseul, in the capacity of valet, and adds to his 
means by private lessons in French. Circumstances, however, 
induce him to lay aside his incognito, and by his cool bravery and 
the timely display of his mastery of fence, he compels a knavish 
captain who has maligned the duke to retract the slanderous im- 
putations, and in the end he marries his daughter Estelle to his 
nephew, new restored to his fortune. Mr. FARREN’S acting is 
in his very best style, and he is capitally supported by Mr. HoLt, 
whose impersonation of the young Duke is really excellent. 

PRINCESS’s THEATRE.—The Violet is again acting here, and 
we would advise such of our readers as are melodramatically 
disposed and have not already seen the piece, to avail themselves 
of the opportunity, for The Violet is one of the very best dramas 
we have seen for a long time, and it is excellently played. There 
is a pleasant farce, too, worth seeing—Too many Cooks spoil the 
Broth. With such entertainments three nights a week, and Mr. 
MAcREADY on the other three, the energetic lessee finds his 
house crowded from one week’s end to the other, and he well 
merits the success he has achieved. 

Surrey THEATRE.—The Mendicant’s Son, or the Jew of 
Southwark, has gone through its seventh week of success, and, 
for aught we know, may have yet seven weeks to run, for it ap- 
pears to be a decided hit. Another drama has been produced 
this week as a second piece, which we shall take an early oppor- 
tunity of noticing. 

THE ETHIOPIAN SERENADERS.—A curious exhibition is now 
attracting the lovers of sights. It consists of a party of Africans, 
who introduce native songs, accompanied by native instruments. 
They have been engaged to perform at the St. James’s} Theatre 
on the intermediate nights with the French Plays. There is 
something more than the interest of novelty in their doings ; the 
airs are effective ; the music of the tambourine and the bone 
castanets is curious, and no person can fail to be amused by the 
odd duet between the ‘‘ accordion and the bones.” 

ADELAIDE GALLERY.—A variety of attractions continues to 
gather crowds to this entertaining place. Professor KELLER has 
introduced a new series of his very beautiful Tableaux, which 
must be seen to be appreciated. Mr. RuSSELL excites roars of 
laughter by his” entertainment, so pleasantly mingling anec- 
dote and song. The Gas Microscope, PitBrow’s Atmospheric 
Railway, and other scientific exhibitions, usefully mingle instruc- 
tion with amusement. 

ANCIENT HALL oF RomE.—Dvusourg has lately introduced 
to the London public, at his exhibition-rooms in Great Wind- 
mill-street, a series of Tableaux Vivants, representing the most 
celebrated works of old and modern masters, as RAPHAEL’S 
“¢ Amazonian Triumph,’’ RuBens’s ‘‘ Capture of SaMPSON,”’ 
THORWALDSEN’S ‘ Baths of the Dianes,’’ and such like, in all 
seventeen in number. The performers are from the continent. 
The costumes are very correct, and the groups are arranged with 
strict fidelity to the models. Among the most effective was Cor- 
BOULD’s ‘‘ Plague of London,’’ one of the Art-Union Prize 
Cartoons. The Tableaux appear to give great satisfaction, for 
the majority of them are encored, and the house is generally well 
filled. It will well reward a visit. 


PLACES OF PUBLIC AMUSEMENT. 
NOW OPEN, 
[For the dation of our 
their visits to town, we pepe to insert regularly a list of the sights 
to be seen. This list will be corrected and enlarged from time to time. 
At present it is necessarily imperfect.] 
British MusevM, Great Russell-street. Open every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, from 10 to 4, gratis. 
NATIONAL GALLERY, Trafalgar-square. Open every Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, from 10 to 4, gratis. 
THEATRES.—Drury Lane—Haymarket—Princess’s, Oxford- 
street—French Plays, St. James’s Theatre, King-street, St. 
James’s— Adelphi, Strand—Lyceum, Strand—Sadler’s Wells, 
City-road—Surrey, Blackfriars-road—Olympic, Wych-street. 
All daily. 








country subscribers during 





PANORAMA, Leicester-square. Every day. 

DioraMA, Regent’s-park. Every day. 

CosmoraAMA, Regent-street. Every day. 

Tue Tower. Daily, from 10 to 4. 

MADAME TussaAup’s WAx-work, Baker-street. 

CHINESE EXHIBITION, Hyde-park-corner. 

POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, Langham-place. Daily, from 10 
to 11 at night. 

ADELAIDE GALLERY, Lowther-arcade, Strand. Daily. 

Tue CoLosseuM, Regent’s-park. Day and night. 

ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, Regent’s-park. Daily, but the visitor 
must be provided with a member’s order. 

Surrey ZooGLoGicaL GARDENS, Kennington. Daily. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXHIBITIONS now open are—M. Phillipe’s 
Conjuring, Strand Theatre, every evening—Mammoth Horse, 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, daily.—Ethiopian Serenaders, St. 
James’s Theatre, Tuesdays and Thursdays.—Tableaux Vi- 
vants, Dubourg’s Rooms, Windmill-street, daily, morning 
and evening. 








THE TOURIST. 


(All the world travels now-a-days. Great, therefore, will be the utility 
of a periodical to which every Tourist may communicate such of his 
experiences as to routes, sights, conveyances, inns, expenses, and the 
other economies of travelling, as may serve his fellow-tourists. To 
this design we propose to devote a distinct department of Taz Critic, 
and we invite communications of the class described relative to travel- 
ling both abroad and at home.] 


A BANQUET IN CHINA. 


Tue China Mail of Nov. 27th, lately received, contains an 
extremely interesting narrative of a visit to Hong Kong, by 
the High Imperial Commissioner Key1NG and suite, who was 
accompanied by the Hon. Major Carne, chief magistrate ; 
A. W. Exmstiz, esq. Secretary to the Superintendent of 


| Trade; and the Chinese Colonial Secretary, the Rev. 


Cuar_es Gurzrarr. The first amusing scene was 
THE LANDING. 


As the barge approached the wharf, the Chinese band “‘ pour’d 
around a torrent of shrill sounds,” and on Keying’s stepping 
on shore three gigantic crackers were fired off, which we pre- 
sume is the Chinese method of saluting. Having seated himself 
in his chair, an attendant with a brush having dusted the soles 
of his immense shoes, and the materials of a procession, cora- 
posed of English, Chinese and Indians, proceeded along the 
road, producing a picturesque effect, with more charms fora 
painter’s eye than for that of Mr. Inspector May. The motley 
assemblage certainly did not ‘‘stand upon the order of their 
going,’’ and they seemed to be actuated only by the sentiment 
of the French soldiers in Henry V.— 

“The devil take order now—we’ll swell the throng.’’ 
Near the head of the crowd was a Chinese band, making, like 
that of Chrononhotonthologos, ‘‘ rough music,’”’ and taking due 
advantage of their position to let their instruments be heard, 
followed by a parcel of boys fluttering little banners, but whe- 
ther in triumph, or in defiance, we could not makefout. There 
were also men bearing aloft pavilions, such as our readers at 
home may see on porcelain cups and lacquered ware ; and min- 
gled with these were others carrying large boards on their 
shoulders, inscribed with Chinese characters, which may have 
been intended to set forth the titles and dignities of the Com- 
missioner; and the bare feet and tattered appearance of the fel- 
lows themselves might also have been intended to mark the 
contrast between the great men and their pursuivants. The 
guard which followed must have been one of honour solely ; for 
their weapons, of all imaginable shapes, were merely of painted 
wood, the blades being ornamented with gold leaf and tin-foil. 
There was something very fantastic about these men-of-war, 
and the effect was greatly heightened by the towering tinsel 
head-dress of some, and the red hats of others, with a feather, 
instead of standing stiff and erect, by the rule of contraries which 
prevails in China, hanging loose and dangling upon the shoul- 
ders. In shape, however, the hats themselves did not greatly 
differ from that so happily invented by Prince Albert for the 
disfigurement of the British army. The executioners may be 
considered as forming a part of this group. They were clad in 
sober coloured freize, with grey hats shaped precisely like those 
of the guards, and each armed with a whip or other instrument 
of corrective justice. At some distance followed a body of sepoys 
with their band, sadly puzzled to keep time or tune with another 
Chinese one, immediately behind, consisting of eight performers 
on gongs, cymbals, and wind instruments ; for it must be re- 
marked that all the available music was to be heard together, 
mingledia one inharmonious whole. The principal wind instru- 
ments were in shape like a flageolet with a child’s brass trumpet 
stuck to the end of it, emitting a sound like the chanter of a 
bagpipe without the drone. Then came Keying in a large, com- 
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fortable sedan chair, borne by eight coolies, and guarded by a 
body of police ; and behind were the officers of the military staff 
of the colony, and a series of chairs having mandarins of superior 
button and unquestionable feather, down to others who had 
nothing to distinguish their rank except the company they were 
found in. 


Keyinc was taken to a review of the troops, with which he 
and his friends expressed themselves highly gratified. They 
were invited to a dance in the evening. 


In the evening Keying and the more distinguished members of 
his suite dined at the governor’s, where they met the general, 
admiral, and heads of departments. About nine o’clock a party 
of ladies and gentlemen assembled, and dancing was shortly after 
‘commenced. Gne of the Chinese, a member of the Imperial family, 
"offered his arm to a lady en cavalier, and had she not ene 
misunderstood his meaning, would probably have helped to form 
@ set at a quadrille. As it was, he took the arm of an aide-de- 
a and stood beside one of the dancers, keeping time with 
head, hands, and feet, and waggishly ogling the ladies. A quad- 
rille is at best a monotonous affair to lookers-on, and the polka, 
or better still, a Highland reel, would probably have offered 
more charms to the Chinese, except perhaps one old gentleman 
with immense Pickwick spectacles, who, seated between two 
jadies, deliberately filled his pipe and puffed away, in happy indif- 
ference to all that was passing around. Keying, feeling a little 
fatigued with the day’s exertions, retired early, and was, as 
usual, accompanied to his chair by his bost. 


On the following day the Imperial Commissioner was en- 
tertained with a magnificent banquet by the Governor :— 


There were only two toasts drunk during the evening. Upon 
the cloth being removed, the major-general gave first :— 

““The Queen of England and the Emperor of China, and may 
the happy relations subsisting between the two countries be pro- 
ductive of increased commerce and prosperity to both.’’ 

This toast was drunk with the usual loyal honours and the 
greatest applause, the band playing ‘‘ God save the Queen.” 

The general in the second toast addressed Keying more at 
length, and after expressing the honour and gratification he felt 
in receiving him on the present occasion, added that, bred and 
born a soldier like himself, it was not his intention to occupy 
much time with unnecessary compliments, but simply to assure 
him that he gave him, with all sincerity, a soldier’s welcome, and 
felt satisfied there was that professional sympathy between them, 
that would lead him to accept it with corresponding cordiality. 
Having said this much, the major-general continued, ‘‘ I must 
mot forget the high representative and diplomatic capacity in 
which his Excellency is now among us, or the great objects of 
commercial union and peace he is come here to consolidate. In 
that capacity, therefore, and as the representative of the highest 
authority in China, I beg leave to propose his health—the health 
of Keying, the enlightened statesman, and who, alike the friend 
of England and of China, has taught us to respect him as much 
for his political talents as we value him for his social qualities.”’ 

Keying listened with at attention, and seemed anxious to 
have every sentence translated fully as the general went along. 
After the loud applause with which his health had been drunk 
had somewhat subsided, Keying replied with great grace and 
readiness, to the effect, that ‘‘ though his talents had been greatly 
overrated, the general had only done justice to his sincerity, for 
he-could assure him, on the faith of a Tartar soldier, while he 
had any voice in the affairs of China, the peace and prosperity of 
‘both our countries would be always the objects nearest to his 
heart.” He then gave his hand to the major-general and the 
governor, who sat beside him, with earnest goodwill, as if 
anxious by this act to convey at once his public feeling and his 
personal acknowledgment. 

Notbing could exceed the affability and good-humour of Key- 
ing, accompanied by the highest tact and good-breeding. He was 

at dinner, but without excess; and after having volun- 
teered a Mantchow Tartar song, which he gave with great spirit, 
the company{adjourned to the drawing-room, where a party, con- 
sisting of the ladies of the , with most of the naval and 
military officers and civil residents, had assembled. Keying went 
the round of the room with the utmost blandness, offering his 
hand to each of the ladies, and distinguishing one or two of them 
by little presents of purses or rosaries taken from his person. 
was one little girl in particular, about seven years of 
deigheal in whom Keying seemed much interested, and it was 
tful to witness the good nature and benevolence of his 
manner when he took her upon his knee to caress her, and then 
an ornament about her neck. His fine Tartar head and 
person grouped with the infant beauty of the little stranger formed 
quite a picture. 

Keying retired shortly after eleven o’clock, but not till he had 
asked the general, with his characteristic good-nature, if he 
wis ed him tojremain any longer, evidently desirous not ‘to dis- 





appoint the guests, who crowded round him with a mingled feel- 
ing of respect and curiosity. 

There was another instance of high breeding worthy of being 
recorded. A married lady who was sit near him attracted a 
good deal of his attention, and having desired one of his attend- 
ants to bring him a silk handkerchief, he presented it to her, and 
begged he might retain her own in exchange for it. The lady 
was momentarily embarrassed, and Keying, seeing this, said ‘‘ he 
hoped he had done nothing contrary to our usages of propriety ;"’ 
an apology which was immediately appreciated and understood. 


The last conference took place on the day after the feast, 
and at its conclusion the Governor and his suite were formally 
invited to a magnificent banquet, given by Keine, after the 
Chinese fashion, and which is thus described :— 


To our readers at home it may be interesting to have a pretty 
minute account of the whole menu of the dinner, especially as it 
differed in several respects from the descriptions of Du Halde, 
Father Bouvet, and other more modern writers. From the number 
of dishes successively served up we infer that it was a feast of the 
‘more solemn sort ’’ spoken of by the former of these authori- 
ties ; but instead of a small table for each guest there was, as 
we have said, only a single large one in the English fashion for 
the whole company, and except such a general invitation to be 
seated as might have passed unnoticed in Europe, there were none 
of the ceremonious bows to individuals which Father Bouvet 
speaks of. 

Before each guest was placed a plate and kwai-tz’, or chop- 
sticks, on one side, and, a knife, fork, and spoon on the other. 
The chop-sticks, however, were pretty generally used, a little 
awkwardly at first, it must be admitted, by the English, while the 
mandarins, probably out of politeness to their guests, occasionally 
made use of the fork and spoon. Beyond the plates were ranged 
innumerable little pyramids of preserves, pickles, and dried seeds, 
which from the experiments we made, we presume, were not in- 
tended to be eaten, but placed merely for show ; but at the left 
hand there was a small saucer of sweetmeats and salted relishes, 
which were partaken of and washed down with a glass of wine. 
And then commenced the more important part of the feast, by 
the army of servants setting before each guest a small bowl, 
about the size of a moderate breakfast cup, of birds’ nest 
soup, which might pass for very good vermicelli at home, and 
scarcely merits the celebrity it has obtained, or seems worth the 
enormous price it is said to cost. This was the prelude toa suc- 
cession of other soups, stews, and hashes, most of which were 
so excellent that the genius Archeus, who, according to the 
fanciful Van Helmont, keeps post in the upper orifice, as a sort 
of custom-house officer to the stomach, to watch all contraband 
food, must certainly have found his occupation gone, and de- 
clared for free trade on the occasion. We can speak for our- 
selves, that after having partaken of all the dishes set before us, 
we never rose from a table with more inward peace and satis- 
faction. Having made a jotting on our return home, we are 
enabled to give a pretty full, but by no means complete, list of 
the messes, but without being certain under which class,—soup, 
stew, or hash—they ought respectively to be ranged. After the 
birds’ nest soup there were, venison soup, duck soup, never-to- 
be-sufficiently - praised sharks’ fin soup, chestnut soup, pork stew, 
a sort of vegetable pités, with gravy in a separate saucer, stag- 
sinew soup, shark-skin soup, second only to his elder brother of 
the fin; earth-nut ragout, a gelatine soup, made, we were told, 
of the pith of stags’ horns macerated ; mushroom and chestaut 
soup, stewed ham sweetened with sugar or syrup, a stew of 
bamboo-shoots, another of fish-maws, esculents with hot sauce, 
slices of hot cakes and cold jam puffs; with numerous other 
nondescript soups and stews, in large bowls placed in the centre 
of the table, of which vegetables, pigeons’ eggs, and more espe- 
cially pork, seemed to be component parts. 


ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


NARCISSUS. 


Way droops the fair boy o’er the lonely well 
As though in the sun-beam dozing, 

With his bright limbs caught in a statue-spell 
And his soft eye-lids half-closing ? 


Have the wonders that shine in the fountain clear 
With their shifting forms detained him, 

Or some water-witch that he would not hear 
In the spite of her love so chained him ? 


There’s game in the thicket, unheeding: 
There’s fish in Cephissus’ river, a, 
But ah! to j 


destroy was never thy j 
And for thee they might live for ier. 
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There are maids to be wooed in the shades of eve 
If thou didst but care to find them, 

So bright, that the light of their presence they leave 
Like a meteor’s trail behind them. 


But see how the striplivg is sinking low 
As if the cold dew did cumber, 

Like a mountain-cloud in its overflow, 
Or a flower in its moonlit slumber ! 


He lies in a | no craft can cure, 
He sighs for no dalesman’s daughter, 
But pines for a phantom paramour, , 
A child of the beam and water. 


It seems to spring into his wild embrace, 
Yet mocks his close pursuing, 

It will not abandon the spring’s level face, 
Nor list to his lute-like wooing. 


Little he trows that the form’s his own, 
As stirred by the breeze it dances, 

As when he starts back, it is suddenly flown, 
Or meets, to befool his advances. 


He deems that a Naiad fills that shrine 
The queen of the chrystal dwelling ; 

And he hangs and hopes till the day’s decline, 
And he dies of his lone heart’s swelling. 


There’s a sacred spring in a lovely spot 
At the roots of Cithceron’s mountain, 
And a ghostly flower, where the youth is not, 
Still languishing over a fountain. 
G. C, SWAYNE. 


THE EMIGRANT MAIDEN. 


She hath left behind her the smiles and tears, 
The sunshine and the showers, 

And all the things of ber infant years, 
In this land of sweets and flowers. 

She hath swept by the blushing coral’s home, 
By the sea-bird’s rocky cave ; 

And a colder sky now hangs its dome 
O’er the Emigrant Maiden’s grave. 


Oh! ask not why she left that land 
Which is called the brave and free ; 
When poverty took her by the hand, 
It led her across the sea. 
She dreamt that wealth and joy were far 
Beyond the Atlantic wave, 
And the soft pure light of her morning star 
Is set in a foreign grave. 


Bridgewater. E. BuRRINGTON. 








NECROLOGY. 


LORD GRANVILLE, 


On Wednesday, the 7th of January, the death of Lord Gran- 
ville terminated a lingering illness, trying from its continual 
vicissitudes of hope and fear, but which he bore with a resigna- 
tion and serenity that never were for one moment undisturbed. 
No man ever died more deeply lamented by his own family, nor 
more sincerely regretted by his friends, nor will others less bound 
to him by ties of affection have seen unmoved the departure of 
‘one of the last survivors of the personal and political friends of 
Mr. Canning, who once filled such a conspicuous place in the 
world. Though Lord Granville sat in the House of Commons 
‘r the House of Lords for nearly half a century, and occasionally 
spoke (in the former more ly), he never took a promi- 
nent part in parliamentary debates; his name is neither asso- 
ciated with great historical events, nor with any such striking 
incidents as furnish materials for biography; but during the 
greater part of his life he was engaged in public affairs. He 
constantly enjoyed the friendship and confidence of the most 
distinguished public men, and he filled, upon various occasions, 
‘and for a long space of time, the highest diplomatic offices with 
eeimowledged ability and reputation. 

He was on the 10th of October, 1773, and was the se- 
_—— of Granville, second Earl Gower, and first Marquis of 

At the early age of five years he was sent to a small school at 
; th, and at ten was placed under the care of Dr. 
‘Wodehduse, afterwards Dean of Lichfield; at fifteen he went to 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he formed those intimate friend- 
ships with Lord Holland and Mr. Canning, which grew and 

ed in after years, and were only interrupted by the 
deaths of those distinguished persons. In 1790 he went to 
‘travel on the continent, having only remained at the university 
a@bouttwo years. In 1794, when of age, he entered the 


‘| House of ‘Commons as member for Liverpool, 


| his accession, after which he returned 





a seat he after- 
wards relinquished for the ms - Stafford, which he continued 
to-represent for fifteen years. While he was in Italy, he became 
acquainted with the Duke and Duchess of Devonshire, and on 
his return to England he was immediately admitted to Devon- 
shire-house, then the resort of the most brilliant society tia 
London. Nothing could be so well calculated to form the 
taste and improve the mind of a young man just entering the 
world as the company and conversation of women remarkable 
for their talents and accomplishments, and of men eminent 
in politics, or famous for their literary and social repu- 
tation. Nor was this advantage thrown away on Gran. 
ville Leveson. He was strikingly handsome in person, 
and he early acquired that winning charm of manner which 
accompanied him through life, and which, when mellowed 
by age into. a more sober grace and dignity, still continued te 
exercise an irresistible influence, even to the latest hour of his 
existence. In 1796 he began his diplomatic career under the 
auspices of Lord Malmesbury, whom he accompanind to Paria, 
and afterwards, in 1797, to Lisle, where he first gave proof .of 
those peculiar talents for diplomacy which were appreciated by 
Mr. Pitt as well as by Lord Malmesbury, and which led to the 
important appointments he afterwards filled with so much credit 
and success. 

In 1798 he was sent to Berlin to congratulate the late King of 
Prussia on his accession to the throne. In August, 1804, he 
was appointed ambassador to Russia at a very critical period, 
when England was endeavouring to sustain the courage of some 
of the continental states, and to detach others from their com- 
pulsory connection with France. His address and conciliatory 
manners soon gained for Lord Granville Leveson the confidence 
of Prince Czartoryski (then Prime Minister), and the personal 
favour of the Emperor Alexander. When the Emperor joined 
the army for the campaign of 1805 he was invited to 
his Imperial Majesty, and to meet him at Pulavie, a palace be- 
longing to Prince Czartoryski, on the borders of Poland; but 


the surrender of Mack accelerated the Emperor’s movementg, 


and he hastened to the army, ordering the diplomatic body ‘to 
meet him at head-quarters. They proceeded to Olmutz, and the 
English Ambassador went on to the neighbourhood of Auster- 
litz, where the Emperor gave him audience under a tree in the 
open air. On the day of the battle of Austerlitz Lord Granville 
Leveson was at Olmutz, where the thunder of the artillery, 
which was plainly audible, gave notice of the dreadful revelry 
that was going on so near. In the afternoon, after many con- 
flicting rumours, news came of the disastrous result of the 
battle, together with directions for his immediate flight. The 
town soon became a scene of uproar and tumult. Baggage 
waggons, artillery, and fugitives, the scattered wrecks of the 
battle, came pouring in, and in the midst of a dreadful scene 
of confusion and distress the departure took place. The 
Swedish Count Armfeldt, the friend of Gustavus III. the 
Princess Bagration, and the Countess Zouboff, who had followed 
their husbands to the war, were the companions of Lord Gran- 
ville’s flight. This curious and interesting journey was termi- 
nated at Brunn, where he stoppod for a few days, and then, 
learning that the Emperor had left the army and hurried back to 
St. Petersburgh, he repaired to Berlin, and a fortnight after- 
wards proceeded also to St. Petersburgh, and resumed his post. 
Soon after his arrival there he received the account of Mr. Pitt's 
death, and at the same time a kind and flattering letter from Mr. 
Fox, requesting him to retain the embassy; but the d 
health of his mother (who died shortly after) and his own health 
and affairs induced him to press for his recall, and he quitted 
St. Petersburgh for England in the following July. He returned 
there, however, again as ambassador at the end of 1806, and 
remained till the rupture between England and Russia; on the 
publication of the Emperor’s declaration in October 1807, in 
which he announced tbat he ‘‘ breaks off all communication with 
England, recalls the mission he has sent thither, and no longer 
chooses to keep with him that of his Britannic Majesty,’’ the 
English Ambassador demanded his passports, and left St. Pe- 
tersburgh without taking leave. 
In 1810 Lord Granville Leveson married Lady Harriet Ca- 
hter of the late Duke of Devonshire,.an 


vendish, youngest 
union that was crowned with a more than common felicity ; for, 
preserving as it did not merely an uninterrupted harmony, but 
an unfading freshness and vivacity of sentiment and affection, it 


proved incomparably the greatest of the many b vouch. 
safed to him by Providence through the whole course of his long 
and prosperous life. In 1815 he was raised to the House of Peers 
the title of Viscount Granville, and from that time he resideil 
most entirely in England, neither altogether disengaged from, 
nor an active part in politics, till the year 1824, when Mr. 
Canning having become Minister for Foreign Affairs, he was again 
called into active employment, and sent on a mission to the > 
The same year he went to Paris to Charles X..on 
a short time to.the 

permanently 


Hague. About the end of 1824 he was accredited 
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as ambassador at Paris, and remained there till 1828, when, 
upon the resignations of Mr. Huskisson, Lord Dudley, and the 
other members of Mr. Canning’s cabinet, Lord Granville gave 
up the embassy. In 1830, upon the formation of Lord Gray’s 
government, he returned to Paris, where he continued till 1841, 
when the state of his health and the change of government com - 
acre him to relinquish his post, after having held it, first and 
ast, for fifteen years. In 1833 he had been created an Earl. 
During the earlier period of his second embassy, when Belgium 
was occupied by a French army, our relations with France as- 
sumed a difficult and delicate character. The personal qualities 
of Lord Granville, his sound judgment, unruffled temper, and 
immovable firmness, together with the respect he inspired and 
the good will he conciliated, were, without doubt, largely in- 
strumental in maintaining peace and amity between the two 
countries. The splendid hospitality of his embassy will not soon 
be forgotten at Paris; but longer still will be held in remem- 
brance the personal consideration he enjoyed, and the sympathy 
and regret which were elicited by his illness and his subsequent 
resignation. It appeared, indeed, strange that a man of an 
exterior so calm and dignified, and who never descended to 
the familiar arts by which popularity is usually sought, 
should have excited such strong feelings of attachment as he 
unquestionably did. By the princes of the old dynasty he 
was treated with uniform consideration and regard,—but by 
King Louis Philippe and his family with all the warmth 
and cordiality of personal friendship; the most distinguished 
men of all parties in France esteemed and respected him, and 
they who (like the Duke de Broglie) were pre-eminent 
for their virtues and high character, became his intimate friends. 
Such was the irresistible influence of his integrity, sincerity, and 
truth, and of that genial benevolence which glowed under a 
manner so undemonstrative and reserved. He united a perfect 
discretion and prudence with a candour and high-minded sense 
of honour, more efficacious than any diplomatic address, and 
those admirable qualities, which in the long run were fully com- 
prehended and appreciated, sank deep into the minds and hearts 
of those amongst whom so many years were spent ; and when he 
was at last lost to them for ever, the affectionate regret of the 
society he had so long adorned was testified in a manner no less 
general than sincere. From the time of his retirement his habits 
were, of necessity, changed, and he was condemned to lead the 
life of an invalid. With a calm philosophy, the emanation of his 
well-regulated mind and placid temper, he resigned himself to 
the necessities which the care of his health imposed ; but, while 
he was debarred from active employment, his intellect retained 
all its freshness and vigour, and his interest in passing events 
was as lively as ever. In the temperate enjoyment of society, 
and the inexhaustible pleasure of his owif home, he seemed to be 
so abundantly compensated for every privation, that his last 
— years were probably amongst the happiest of his whole 
e. 
The simple narrative of his career, and the recollection of the 
sentiments he inspired in the breasts of all who were intimately 
connected or acquainted with him, supply Lord Granville’s best 
panegyric ; for, what eloquence in his praise can exceed the plain 
truth which records that he was employed and trusted by Mr. 
Pitt, by Mr. Fox, and by Lord Grey,—that he was the chosen 
and cherished friend of Lord Holland and Mr. Canniog,—that 
he was equally honoured and estcemed at Paris and in London, — 
and that he was revered and beloved by his nearest and dearest 
kindred, with unexampled tenderness and devotion?—Times. 











JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, INVENTIONS, 
AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


[Every person feels the want of an honest informant to direct him where 
the best commodities of all kinds are to be purchased. New inventions 
for use or ornament are daily produced, which would be cordially wel- 
comed if their merits were made known. An advertisement alone can- 
not be trusted. An impartial reporter is wanted in whom the public 
can confide. This department of Tux Critic will endeavour to fulfil 
that duty. To aid the cuige. correspondents are requested to inform 
our readers of any new production for use or ornament they may try 
and prove, of the places where the best commodities of any kind are to 
be a and so forth. Of course no anonymous communication 
will be attended to.] 


METROPOLITAN SEWAGE MANURE COMPANY. 


We had hoped this week to have laid before our readers the 
very interesting and extraordinary report of Mr. Smitu (of 
Deanstone), upon the plans of this Company as proved by him 
in a series of experiments extending through the last year. But 
as the Bill is about to go into Committee, and Mr. Samira will 
there more minutely describe those experiments and their results, 
the Directors have deemed it advisable not to publish the report 
until the Parliamentary Committees shall have completed their 
labours upon the Bill, as much of the interest which will be 
felt by the members in investigations so novel, so curious, and so 








important in their consequences, would be anticipated. We 
must, therefore, postpone the gratification of the curiosity of our 
readers until we can lay before them the most valuable portions 
of the evidence that will be adduced in Committee upon the Bill. 
That evidence will, we believe, shew the advantages of this great 
enterprise to those who share in it to be greater than even the 
most sanguine of its originators had ventured to anticipate ; it 
will prove to be the best investment for capital that has offered 
in this country for many years, and as an application of science 
to the uses of man it will interest everybody. 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS.—Mr. C. Fowler, Fellow, 
on presenting some plans and designs relative to the proposed 
Thames Embankment and railway street, read a paper on the 
projected lines of railway in the metropolis about to be submitted 
to Parliament. Mr. Fowler stated that he was indebted for 
most of the details to Mr. Austin, the engineer (Hon. Secretary 
to the Metropolitan Improvement Society), who had been at 
considerable pains to prepare a plan of the whole of those lines 
for which the deposits had been completed. He need scarcely 
say, that there had been a number of other schemes, which had 
not survived the fatal effects of the panic; of those that re- 
mained, it appeared from the plan that there were twenty-one 
different lines, comprising 100 miles of proposed railway, within 
a circle of five miles from St. Paul's. The spaces scheduled for 
termini within a circle of fourteen miles of St. Paul’s, together 
with that necessary for the construction of so much of the lines, 
constitute an area of little short of 200 acres, being equal to that 
portion of London extending from High-street, Whitechapel, to 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, included between Leadenhall-street, Corn- 
hill, the Poultry, and Cheapside, on the north, and the river 
Thames on the south; nearly equal to one-third of the city, and 
little less than one-half of that devastated by the conflagration 
of 1666. On a moderate calculation, it would involve the de- 
struction of between 9,000 and 10,000 houses, and cause an ex- 
penditure, for the purchase of property alone, of about fifteen 
mi'lions sterling. Mr. Fowler stated, that a memorial on the 
subject had been forwarded to the First Commissioner of Woods 
and Forests by the Metropolitan Improvement Society, sug- 
gesting that the Metropolitan Improvement Commission 
should take the subject into their consideration at ar 
early period; and observed that it behoves not only all 
professional men, but all who desire to see a right direction 
given to this extraordinary movement, to assist in promoting 
the same, in order that this branch of railway communication 
may be dealt with separately and distinctly, so that a compre- 
hensive and systematic plan may result from what at present is 
a heap of confusion, arising from the fact that each line has been 
separately laid down, without reference to, or the knowledge of, 
what is proposed by any other. Mr. Fowler alluded to the 
new principle of railway streets, and to the double object that 
the Thames Embankment and Railway Junction Company had 
in view in adopting it, namely, that of carrying out a great 
public improvement in conjunction with the extension of rail- 
way communication ; likewise that, in the event of Government 
acceding to a separate and distinct consideration of metropolitan 
lines, an opportunity was at present afforded which could never 
again occur of effecting the improvement of this great metropolis, 
as to salubrity, convenience, and splendour, without, probably, 
any sacrifice on the part of the Government. Mr. Fowler ad- 
verted to his design for carrying a railway over London-bridge, 
as one of the means proposed to connect the lines now termi- 
nated at the south end of the bridge with that projected through 
the city from Hungerford-market to the Blackwall line. This 
was proposed to be effected by the addition of arcades ; covering 
the footways with iron framework, extended over the carriage- 
way to carry the rails: the former of these additions had been 
projected by him in one of the designs submitted to the House 
of Commons, when the reconstruction of the bridge was under 
consideration. 





JOURNAL OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


(We shall be obliged by contributions of interesting cases and novel 
phenomena observed by our readers throughout the country ; each case 
must be verified by the name and address of the correspondent for our 
private assurance of its authenticity; but the name will be withheld 
from the public if desired by the writer. The object of this division of 
Tue Critic is to preserve a record of the progress of Mental Philo- 
sophy, and to form a body of facts from which at a future time some 
general principles and rational theory may be deduced. But, never- 
theless, we shall occasionally give place to any brief comments or con- 
jectures which may appear to deserve consideration or helpeto throw 
- upon the subject. We entreat the cordial assistance of the friends 
of Mental Philosophy throughout the world to make this a complete 
record of the progress of the science.] 


INTERESTING CAsE.—(From S. D. Saunders, Ivy Cottage, 
Bath.)—One day last week two young ladies (sisters), anda 
female friend, called upon me, for the purpose of being mes- 
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merised ; it was about half-past five in the evening; there were 
in the room myself, Mrs. Saunders, the three young ladies above 
mentioned, Mr. F. H. and a Mr. Collins, whose sister had been 
cured of a contracted foot and neck by Dr. Elliotson, and which 
wonderful case occupies a considerable portion of the last two 
numbers of The Zoist. I sat before Miss E. H. the youngest 
sister, and in a few minutes she went into a mesmeric sleep. (She 
had been mesmerised once before by my brother.) After cata- 
lepsing the arms, attracting and repelling her, I tried her dif- 
ferent organs (my brother had not tried them), and she an- 
swered to them all, particularly to those of Firmness, Destruc- 
tiveness, Combativeness, and Mirth. We placed her before the 
piano, and she would not play until the organ of Tune was 
excited; and when Combativeness was touched she would stop 
short and look as though she would tear every thing to atoms. 
When again the organ of Tune was touched, she would resume 
her performance. We then let her remain at the piano whilst 
I mesmerised her sister, Miss H. who went off in about three 
minutes. On lookirg round I found that Mrs. Saunders had 
also gone into the mesmeric sleep. I woke her, but upon 
making a few passes over Miss H. to deepen her state, I found 
that Mrs. S. was again in the sleep. We then excited Miss 
E. H.’s several organs, particularly those of Firmness and 
Combativeness, as when these latter organs were excited her 
countenance and actions manifested the organs in a most striking 
degree ; indeed, these’ organs became so excited that she was 
quite unmanageable, kicking and tearing every body and every 
tning she could lay her hand upon; her sister, on the contrary, 
was quite melancholy, and crying (still in the sleep); and Mrs. 
S. after having danced the Polka, became also very melancholy, 
and sat down by the side of Miss H. both crying together. We 
thought it now advisable to demesmerise them, and we all 
three—myself, Mr. F. H. and Mr. Collins—went through the 
usual routine for demesmerising, but we could not succeed. I, 
however, demesmerised Miss E. H. so far as waking her, get- 
ting her eyes open, and making her know where she was ; but 
still the organs of firmness and destructiveness remained more 


than ever excited, and by some means or other the organ of | © 


alimentativeness became also manifested, for she not only eat 
nearly half a bowl (a punch bow!) of biscuits, but also nine very 
thick pieces of bread and butter; and when we declared that we 
had no more bread in the house, she said, ‘‘ Then I will eat you, 
John ’’ (our boy), and ran towards him with open mouth. She 
appeared to be wide awake, for when she was told that her 
sister was still in the sleep, she said, ‘‘ I will wake her,’’ and 
ran to her and began pulling her hair so violently, that we were 
obliged to drag her away by main force. She then ran all over 
the garden (it was quite dark)—over slopes, through hedges, and 
up and down steps, and whenever we attempted to stop her 
she would scream violently. Whatever she touched became 
immediately mesmerised. For instance, the same handkerchief 
which was used to wake her up would send Mrs. S. to sleep by 
merely touching it ; the same result took place with an accor- 
dion, an orange, a biscuit, &c. At one time she was going to dash 
the servant’s head to pieces with the poker, but it was suddenly 
wrested from her. She took up a large piece of coal, and was 
in the act of throwing it at Mr. F. H.’s head, but he looked her 
steadily in the eye, and she, after a few moments, dropped the 
coal. This kind of conduct lasted till about nine o’clock, when 
she went home with the servant ; but declares she had no know- 
ledge of anything which took place until she went into the draw- 
ing-room and saw her mother ; and even the next morning her 
appetite had not left her, for she cleared a plate of bread and 
butter before her friends could scarcely seat themselves. 
(To be continued.) 


ViTAL MAGNETISM IN AMERICA.—(From a correspondent 
there.) —The Rey. Mr. Shaw, pastor of All Saints Church, Phila- 
delphia, has been lecturing in this vicinity on the abstruse and 
poorly appreciated sciences of animal magnetism and phrenology. 
He is accompanied by his daughter, an accomplished girl of 
** sweet sixteen.’? At two of his lectures, delivered in Falsing- 
ton, a mile or two hence, he gained many converts, and that, too, 
among the most sceptical, though wealthy and intelligent portion 
of the community. At one of his lectures, a ‘‘subject’’ was 
selected from among the audience—a young lady, named Crissy 
B—, totally unknown to the reverend lecturer, who was operated 
upon in the most approved method of magneticmanipulation. After 
being put to sleep, Mr. S. requested some one among the audi- 
ence to endeavour to arouse her, which being done without effect 
he spoke gently to her himself, and she immediately answered 
and entered into conversation with him. He then stepped aside, 
received a paper of rhubarb from Dr. L. and put a small portion of 
the bitter powder into his own mouth, to which the ‘ subject ’’ 
made as many grimaces as if she had taken the dose herself. 
Upon being questioned by the lecturer she said she had a ‘‘ bad 
taste’? in her mouth. After this one of the audience slily 
pulled the lecturer’s hair, upon which the damsel instantly acted 
as if undergoing the same operation. Several other devices were 





entered into with a view to test the truth and accuracy of the ex- 
periment, such as squeezing the Rev. operator’s thumb, sticking 
a pin into the hand of the ‘‘ subject,” &c. all of which proved 
conclusively the sympathetic influence existing between the 
parties, and satisfying the spectators, as one of them said, that 
‘there was something in animal magnetism after all.’’ But the 
crowning part of the performance was the affinity which the 
operator proved existed between this science and that of phre- 
nology. While the ‘* subject’’ was under his influence, the lec- 
turer touched the organ of tune upon her forehead, to which she 
immediately responded by humming a lively air. He next 
pressed his finger upon the organ of destructiveness behind her 
ear, and she requested him to destroy certain cats which had 
been annoying her, but upon his pressing upon the organ of 
benevolence, she instantly desired him to desist. Were it not 
from the fact that the parties were well known to be strangers 
to each other, such an exhibition would naturally be set down as 
a humbug, but the lady is a much esteemed resident of the village, 
and could by no possible means have had an understanding with 
the lecturer previous to the exhibition. Mr. S. is a graduate of 
Yale College, a very intelligent and worthy clergyman of the 
Episcopal Church, and his only object in delivering these lectures 
is to spread light and knowledge through the land. 








BOOKSELLERS’ CIRCULAR. 


NOTICE TO BOOKSELLERS. 


A stamped copy of Tue Critic sent by post to any Book- 

seller, or keeper of a Circulating Library, for his own use, 

at the cost of the stamp and paper only, on payment of not 

less than half-a-year’s subscription (5s. 5d.) in advance, 

which may be transmitted in penny postage stamps. 
——$—<>——— 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
DiscovERY OF AN ANCIENT BIBLE.—A copy of the first 
complete edition of the English bible, printed by Myles Cover- 
dale, bearing the date 1535, was accidentally discovered, a few 
days since, in the false bottom of an old oak chest, at Holkham- 
hall, Norfolk, the seat of the Earl of Leicester. There are nu« 
merous imperfect copies of this edition of the Holy Scriptures in 
existence, two being deposited in the library of the British 
Museum, one in the Bodleian Library, one in the Cambridge 
University Library—in fact, many of our great libraries and 
public institutions, and many private collections, possess im- 
perfect copies, but the volume just discovered is in every respect 
perfect. The noble proprietor of Holkham has had the book 
appropriately bound, and enclosed in an oaken box, and it now 
graces the shelves of his magnificent library. 

SHAKESPEARE Society.—At the last meeting of the council, 
on Tuesday, some entirely new and very curious documents were 
produced, not merely illustrative of our early stage, but most 
especially explanatory of some passages in the life of Richard 
Burbage, who is known to have been the actor of nearly all 
Shakespeare’s heroes in tragedy, particularly of Lear, Hamlet, 
Othello, Macbeth, and Richard the Third. These papers were 
recently discovered in one of the offices of the Court of Chancery, 
and were most kindly communicated to the director of the 
Shakespeare Society, who is at this moment printing the bio- 
graphies of the twenty-six performers enumerated in the folio of 
1623, as the principal actors in Shakespeare’s plays. The dis- 
covery was most opportune, and the work will be ready for deli- 
very to the members very shortly. 


REGISTER OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
From Jan. 31 to Feb. 7. 
NOTICE TO BOOKSELLERS. 


A Register lies at Tuz CRITIC OFFICE, in which 
the Publishers of Books, Music, and Works of Art, in 
town and country, are requested to enter all new publica- 
tions, with their sizes and prices, as soon as they appear. 
The weekly list will be regularly inserted in this depart- 
ment of THz Critic, and no charge will be made either 
for registration or for publication in Tug Critic. Par- 
ticulars forwarded by letter will be duly inserted. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Ackerman’s (J. Y.) Ancient Coins of Cities and Princes, 8vo. 24 
plates, 18s. cl—Adams’s (R. W.) Distant Hills, 3rd ed. 12mo. 
2s. 6d. cl.—Analecta Anglo-Saxonica, with Glossary, by B. 
Thorpe, F.S.A. new edit. revised, post Svo. 12s. cl.—Arch- 
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Bold’s Law of Landlord and Tenant, 12mo. 18s. bds.—Addi- 
son’s (Rev. B.) Discourses, ‘“‘ The Rod of Moses,’’ with other 
Sermons, fe. Svo. 5s. el. 

Bagh-o-Bahar, Entertaining Tales in the Hindustani Language, 
By Duncan Forbes, royal 8vo. 15s. cl. —Baily’s Universal Rail- 
way Guide, First Half- Yearly Vol. royal: 16mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Ghaucer’s Romaunt of the Rose, and other Poems, 3 vols. crown 
8vo. 1. 118. 6d. cl.—Calculus, the Turfite’s Computer, by G. 
I. Dow, 18mo. 1s. sd.—Chamberlain’s Young Scholar’s New 
English Dictionary, 12mo. 2s, 6d. roan.—Cottage on the Com- 
mon, by C. M. 2nd edit. with illustrations, square 16mo. 
2s. 6d. cl. 

D’Aubigné’s History of the Reformation, cheap edit. Vol. IIT. 
12mo. 1s. 6d. sd. 2s. cl. 

Gospel Scenes, Illustrative of Incidents in the History of Our 
Saviour, 16mo. 2s. el. 

Henegan’s (Sir Richard) Seven Years’ Campaigning in the Pen- 
insula and the Netherlands, 2 vols. post 8vo. WW. 1s. el.—Hiley’s 
(Richard) English Grammar, Style, Rhetoric, &c. 4th edition, 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Long Engagements, a Tale of the Affghan Rebellion, 1 vol. post 
§vo. 7s. cl.—Lays and Laments for Israel, with Introductory 
Essay, by Rev. John Anderson, royal 32mo. 3s. 6d. cl.— 
Lloyd’s Xanthian. Marbles, ‘‘ The Nereid Monument,’’ 8vo. 
8s. cl. 

Mignet’s Antonio Perez and Philip II. translated by C. Cocks, 
B.L. post 8vo. 9s. cl.—Modern Geography Simplified and 
Illustrated by Moral and Historical Observations of the Prin- 
cipal Nations of the Eartb, with Brief Notices of European 
Discovery and Colonization. 12mo. 1 vol. 3s. 

Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society of London, Vol. I. 
8vo. 17s. 6d. cl. 

Reynard the Fox (Most Delectable History of) 24 etchings, by 
Aldert Everdingen, square, cl. plain, 4s. 6d.; col. 7s. 6d. 

Small Books on Great Subjects, No. X. ‘On the Principles of 
Criminal Law,’’ fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Scobell’s (Rev. E.) 
Psalms and Hymns, 5th edit. 18mo. 2s. cl.—Sermons for 
Sundays, Festivals, and Fasts, edited by Rev. A. Watson, 
Second Series, Vol. I. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl.—Stranger’s Guide to 
the sights of London and its Vicinity, with the Sea-bathing 
Places on the Southern Coast, fep. 8vo. 2s. cl.—Shirley’s Ac- 
count of the Territory or Dominion of Farney,in Ulster, 4to. 
W. Is. cl. 

Truth without Prejudice, 3rd edit. 12mo, 3s. 6d. cl.—Tales from 
Boccaccio, and other Poems, fep. 8vo. 6s. cl.—Tuckett’s His- 
tory of Past and Present State of the Labouring Population, 
2 vols. 8vo. 16s. cl. 

Verses for Holy Seasons, edited by Dr. W. F. Hook, fep. 8vo. 
5s. el.—Veal’s Manuals for Churchmen, fcap. 8vo. pp. 40. 
Whewell’s (Dr.) Indications of the Creator, 2nd edit. crown 8vo. 
5s. Gd. cl.—Wright’s Supplement to Peerage of 1845, contain- 
ing all Creations, Changes, &c. in the Peerage during the 
Past Year, 8vo. 5s. cl.—White’s (Chas.) Three-Years in Con- 

stantinople, 2nd edit. 3 vols. post Svo. 1/. 4s. cl. 


BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
No charge is made for insertion in this list. Apply to the Publisher of 
Tug Critic, stating prices. 
Schemmelpenick’s Memoirs of Port Royal. 
Ist No. of the 8th vol. of Punch. 








GLEANINGS, 


ORIGINAL AND SELECT. 


A library for the use of the men of the London Fire Brigade 
has been established at the chief station in Watling-street. It 
already numbers 233. works of established reputation, and the 
firemen are glad to occupy their leisure in reading them. 

Iris ANTIQUITIES.—A fine specimen of a gold fibula, the 
circular part twisted, with trumpet-shaped ends, which had been 
found at Fahan, in the county of Derry, was sold by auction, at 
Messrs. Sotheby and Co.’s, for 341. It weighed 9 oz. 74 dwt. 
And aspecimen of gold ring-money, from the county of Cavan, 
weighing 11 dwts, 20 grains, was knocked down at 51. 2s. 6d. 

Discovery or A Bar or Gotp.—On Thursday, the 5th 
inst. as Mr. Jobn Shillington, of Drumlee, near Blackwater- 
town, in this county, was levelling some land on his farm, pre- 
Paring to make brick, at the depth of about eight feet from the 
surface he met with a number of stones laid very regularly, 
and carefully deposited underneath he found a piece of metal, 
which, having been properly tested, proved a bar of pure gold, 


weighi g30 ounces avoirdupois, which, at 3l. 17s. 6d. per ounce |! 


(the average price), is value for 1151. 10s. At the time his 


father got possession of the farm, the place where the gold was |’ 


found presented the appearance of an old fort, but was afterwards 
cleared away. Subsequently, when digging potatoes,, the men 





frequently observed’stones of a peculiarkind, which probably ex- 


cited suspicion.— Armagh Guardian. 


MopEern Mummy.—A singular example of the preservation 
of a human body undecayed is for exhibition at t 
Hall. It to be that of a sailor, perhaps belonging to an 
American ship, who, for some reason or other, had been buried 
in a wooden coffin in the guano of Possession Island. The 
effect of the ammonia has completely consumed the flesh, and left 
nothing but the skin and muscles dried up on the bones, and ina 
perfect state of preservation. The shirt, trousers, and other 
articles, in which the body was buried, are also perfectly pre- 
served, the colour only being changed. The nails of the coffin, 
buttons, and other articles of metal, have been destroyed by the 
action of the guano; butit is said that when found by the men 
digging for guano, a bit of brass bore a date marked on it, which 

roved that it had been about a hundred years in that position. 
t is worth a visit. 

BaRONIAL Lire.—Jobn Aubrey, the antiquary, thus refers 
to the mode of living in the olden times :—‘‘ In days of yore 
lords and gentlemen lived in the country like petty kings; had jura 
regalia belonging to their seigniories, had their castles and bo- 
roughs, and had a gallows within their liberties, where they could 
try, condemn, and execute. Never went to London but in par- 
liament time, or once a year, to do their homage to the King. 
They always ate in Gothic halls, at the high table or oreille, with 
the folks at the side tables. The meat was served up by watch- 
words. Jacks are but of late invention. The poor boys did turn 
the spits, and licked the dripping for their pains. The beds of 
the men-servants and retainers were in the hall, as now in the 
grand or privy chamber. Here in the hall the mumming and the 
loaf-stealing, and other Christmas sports, were performed. The 
hearth was commonly in the middle, whence the saying, ‘ Round 
about our coal fire.’ A neat-built chapel and a spacious hall were 
all the rooms of note-- the rest, small.’’ 

REMARKABLE BirtH.—Mrs. Shee, the wife of a respectable 
victualler, at Enniscorthy, in the 66th year of her age, gave 
birth to a male child on the 27th or 28th of last month, to the 
surprise of the inhabitants of that locality. Her eldest child is 
upwards of 47 years of age.— Wexford Paper. 


Thy life, wert thou the “ pitifullest of all the sons of the. 


earth,’’ is no idle dream, but a'sclemn reality. It is thy own: 
itis all thou hast to front eternity with. Work, then, even as 
He has done and does—“* like a star unhasting, yet unresting.’’ 
—Carlyle, 


EPITAPH ON SIR PATRICK SARSFIELD. 


Oh! Patrick Sarsfield, Ireland’s wonder, 
Who fought in field like any thunder ; 
One of King Jawes’s chief commanders 
Now lies the food of crows in Flanders. 
hone 


An Epitaph on Henry, Duke of Grafton, son of Charles II., 
who was killed at the siege of Cork in 1690, thus concludes. 
Its point lies in the equivoque in the third line from the end ; 
the epithet is applicable either to the Duke or the blacksmith, 
but it literally fitted the former. 

Yet a bullet of Cork 
It did its work, 
Unhappy pellet! 
With grief I tell it, 
It has undone 
Great Czsar’s son ! 
A statesman spoil’d ; 
A soldier foil’d: 
God rot bim 

Who shot him,— 

A son of a——, 

I say no more. 


Here lies Henry, the Duke of Grafton. 


EPITAPH ON AN INFANT. 
Read this and weep, but not for me, 
Lament thy longer misery. 

My life was short, my grief the less, 
Blame not my haste to happiness. 
Gent’s, Mag. 1731. 
ON WIT. 
True wit is like the brilliant stone 
Dug from the Indian mine; 
Which boasts two various powers in one, 
To cut as well as shine. 


Genius, like this, if polished right, 
With the same gifts abounds: 
Appears at once both dim and bright, 
And sparkles while it wounds. 
, Gent's, Mag, 1731. 
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The following rich specimen of bombast is extracted from an 
old comedy :— 
“(Qh! Tam mad, methinks I swim in air, 
In seas of sulphur and eternal fire ; 
Methinks I’m mad, mad as a wild March hare: 
My muddy brain is addled like an egg ; 
My teeth, like magpies’, chatter in my head ; 
My reeling head, which aches like any mad.”’ 


PARALLEL BETWEEN THE ANCIENTS AND THE MODERNS. 


Some for the ancients zealously declare, 

Others again our modern wits prefer ; 

A third affirms that they are much the same, 

And differ only as to time and name. 

¥et sure one more distinction must be told, 

Those once were new, but these will ne’er grow old. 
Gent’s. Mag. v. 2, p. 870. 


The Gentleman's Magazine for August, 1732, contains the 
following :—‘‘ Saturday, 19th. In the belly of a cow killed in 
the parish of Umstbury, in Cheshire, were found 74 hard stones, 
several of which weighed two ounces. She was observed to stand 
much in a brook where are such like stones.”’ 

QOup ENG.iisH DELicactes.—‘‘ Good old English fare,” is 
a phrase very much in people’s mouths, much oftener than the 
thing they praise. Let us see what a dinner consisted of in the 
reign of Charles the First, Imprimis :—‘‘ A soupe of snayles, a 
powdered goose (not a footman), a joll of salmon, a dish of green 
fish buttered with eggs.’” This was a first course. Then came 
a ‘* Lombard pye;” ‘A cow’s udder roasted ;”’ “A grand 
boyled meat ;’’ ‘‘ A hedgehog pudding ;”’ ‘‘ A rabbit stuffed with 
oysters ;’’ ‘‘ Polonian sausages ;’’ ‘‘ A mallard with cabbage ;’”’ 
and ‘a pair of boyled cocks.’’ To these succeeded as hors 
d’ceuvres and entremets, ‘‘ A spinnage tart ;’’ ‘“‘ A carbonadoed 
hen ;”’ ‘‘ A pye of aloes ;’’ ‘* Eggs in moonsbine :’’ ‘‘ Christial 
jelly ;”’ ‘* Quidany ;’’ ‘* Bragget;’’ and ‘* Walnut suckets.”’ 
Cock ale, surfeit water, canary, sack, and Gascony wines, served 
to moisten this heterogeneous repast. After this specimen of 
“‘ Old English fare, goto the Reform Club and throw yourself 
on the mercy of Soyer, or, if in want of an appetite, read the 
Manual of Ude, for French science can alone furnish a remedy 
for razing out the memory of those British enormities.—Ains- 
worth’s Magazine. 

Shortly after the death, a few months ago, of the Marquis de 
Saint Leger, at Limoges, there was found concealed in various 
parts of his house a sum of 120,000f. in silver. The heirs, 
ten in number, resolved therefore not to sell the house, but to 
pull it down, in the expectation of finding more concealed trea- 
sure. The demolition is now going on, in the presence of one or 
more of the heirs. 60,000f. in gold have already been found 
concealed in various parts of the building, under beams, &c.— 
Galignani. 








Co Readers and Correspondents. 

We cannot insert, or notice in any way, any communication that is sent 
to us anonymously; but those who choose to address us in confidence 
will find their confidence respected. NEITHER CAN WE UNDER. 
TAKE TO RETURN ANY MANUSCRIPTS WHATEVER. 

G. B.—No such production has been received. 


Theresa.— Blackwood and Co. Edinburgh. We don’t know the price. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IMPORTANT to the leading BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS 
Seeagiees the United Kingdom.—Terms to‘%the Trade unusually 
i 


ral, 
OLBY’S SHAKSPEARIAN MOTTO NOTE- 
PAPER, ENVELOPES, and WAFERS, selected by the Com- 
iler of the Shakspearian Dictionary. Retail prices :—One quire of the 
t cream laid Paper, and 24 adhesive Envelopes, stamped with various 
Mottoes, enclosed in an elegant box, for 1s. 6d.; or, 50 Shakspearian 
Motto Wafers, in a box, for 6a. warranted adhesive, 

The recent changes in the Post-office regulations, concurrent with the 
disposition of the time to patronise whatever tends to either celerity in 
motion or brevity in expression, have suggested the production of a set of 
Shakspearian Mottoes, 

Shakspeare, having defined brevity to be the soul of wit, may himself 
be quoted as the — of brevity; for his writings abound with saluta- 
tions at once brief and ‘felicitous, also with grave admonitions, new in- 
centives to truth and constancy, and assurances for every generous im- 
pulse of love and duty. In these mottoes are therefore combined the 
expression and elegance which are essentiai to the pleasures and advan- 
tages of epistolary intercourse in general. 

_ A sample-box of the Wafers, and impressions on note-paper from the 
six dies with which the Note-paper and Envelopes of Box No. I. are 
stamped. will be forwarded on application per post, accompanied by four 
postage stamps.—Address to 

H. DOLBY, Heraldic Engraver, Paper Embosser, and Wafer Maker, 

28, Great Pulteney-street, Golden-square. 
*,* A set of Biblical Mottoes is also in course of preparation. 





Just published, 
LAUDE’S ESSAY on the COMPOSITION of a 

4 oe Pad te See the Rev. C. Simzon. And 
an ix i , desi i 
men and others In the formation of their: Litraries, "ime. coutat 
456 pages, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

SIMEON’S (Rev. CHAS.) NINETEEN SERMONS on 
pe REMALATE ON and CHRISTIAN ARMOUR, Cloth, gilt edges, 
s. 6d. 

BAXTER’S KNOWLEDGE and LOVE. With Life, by 
Dr. ADAM CLARKE. Cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 6d. 

CALVIN’S INSTITUTES of the CHRISTIAN RELI- 
GION. Translated by Fearuerstonz. Royal 32mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 

POCKET ASCULAPIUS; or, Every One his Own Phy- 
sician. With the Abernethian Code of Health and Long Life. 6d. cloth. 


PRACTICAL PERSPECTIVE. Containing the Principles: 


and Practice, with ample Directions, for Drawing any Object in Perspee- 
tive. 18mo. plates, 1s. 6d. 

HELIOGRAPHY : the Art of Writing, Drawing, and Taking 
Likenesses by Sunlight. 18mo. cloth, with Engravings, 1s. 

JUVENILE BUFFON ; Easy Readings in Natural History; 
60 Engravings. 18mo. cloth, 1s. 

POPE’S ESSAY ON MAN, UNIVERSAL PRAYER, &c. 
18mo. cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 

ADAM IN PARADISE. By Dr. Sourn. With Analysis 
and Preface, by Basin Montacug, Esq, 6d. 

MORE’S (Sir. THOS.) UTOPIA; or, the Best State of a 
Commonwealth. Cloth, 1s. 

WOLFF’S MANUAL of HEBREW GRAMMAR, with 


POINTS, so arranged, that in the absence of a master the Student may 
learn it by himself. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 





BOOKS REDUCED IN PRICE. 
R. ADAM SMITH’S WEALTH OF NATIONS, 


with Notes from M‘Culloch, Ricardo, Chalmers, Whately, and 
others. Edited by E. G. WAKEFIELD, Esq. with Life of the Author, y 
DuGALp Stewart. 4 vols. cloth, fine portraits. Published by C, 
Knight & Co, at 1/.; reduced to 12s. 


ELMES’S PRACTICAL TREATISE on ARCHITEC- 
TURAL JURISPRUDENCE; in which the Canons, Laws, and Customs 
relating to Building are collected from the best authorities ; for the use of 
Architects, Surveyors, Landlords, Tenants, Churchwardens, &c, 8yo. 
Published at 12s.; reduced to 5s. 


GALIGNANI’S ITALIAN GRAMMAR and EXERCISES, 
in which the Principles, Harmony, and Beauties of the Language are so 
simplified that the student may attain it without the aid of a Master. 
4th eJition, improved by A. M. Sangese, LL.D. Published at 8s, re- 
duced to 3s. 

OPPENHEIM’S GRAMMAR of the HEBREW LAN- 
GUAGE, with an Appendix on the Anomalies of Verbs, 8vo. Published 
at 9s.; now reduced to 2s. 6d. 

STATE and PROSPECTS of the WORLD and the 
CHURCH. By a Clergyman of the Establishment. To which is added 
an Appendix, containing Extracts from some of the best Writers on the 
subject. 12mo. cloth. Published at 6s.; now reduced to Is. 6d. 

London : James Cornish, 1, Middle-row, Holborn. 








ROWLAND’S ODONTO, OR PEARL 
DENTIFRICE. 


PATRONIZED BY 


“THE QUEEN,” AND THE ROYAL FAMILY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, 


And the several Sovereigns and Courts of Europe. 


A White Powder for the Teeth, compounded of the choicest and most 
recherché ingredients of the Oriental herbal, the leading requisites of 
cleanliness and efficacy being present in the highest possible degree. It 
extirpates all tartarous adhesions to the teeth, and ensures a pearl-like 
whiteness to the enamelled surface. Its anti-septic and anti-scorbutie 
properties arrest the further progress of decay of the teeth, induce a 
healthy action of the gums, and cause them to assume the brightness and 
colou: indicative of perfect soundness; while by confirming adhesion to 
the teeth, they give unlimited and fresh zest to appetite by perpetuating 
effective and complete mastication. The breath also attains a fragrant 
sweetness truly grateful to its 3 

As the most efficient and fragrant aromatic Tooth Powder ever known, 
ROWLAND’S ODONTO has for a long series of years occupied a dis- 
tinguished place at the Toilets of the Soverigns and the Nobility through- 
out Europe, while the general demand for it at once announces the 
favour in which it is universally held. 

Price 2s. 9d. per box. , 

CAUTION.—To protect the public from fraud, the Hon. Commis- 
sioners of Stamps have directed the Proprietors’ Name and Address to 
be engraved on the Government Stamp, thus 

A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, HATTON GARDEN, 
and which is affixed on each box. 
Sold by the Proprietors, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
*,* All others are FRAUDULENT IMITATIONS! 
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; Businesses for Sale. 


EADY-MONEY BUSINESS to be DISPOSED 
OF, connected with the press, easily acquired, producing 400/. 
per annum—can be carried on with 200/. Premium required 400/. 
For further particulars address to A. Z. at Mr. Knight’s, 392, Strand. 


#Aiscellaneous. 


MPORTANT to MANY.—An eligible opportunity 
now offers itself to any one having a private business or pa. 

or to capitalists.—A most neat and commanding ten-roomed HOUSE 
and SHOP, in an improving and healthy neighbourhood, doing a fair 
busi in the Bookselling and Stationery line, having a light and con- 





IVE HUNDRED VOLUMES.—A Small CIR- 
CULATING LIBRARY, of 500 volumes, will be SOLD for the 
trifling sum of 12/. 10s.; suitable for those who will increase their own 
library, or begin business with some stationery. A comfortable living 
might be made. 
books to be seen at 36, St. John’s-wood-terrace, St. John’s-wood. 


Situations Wanted. 
O BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, &c.—A 


young man, who has had charge of a first-rate business in the 
country, and can be well recommended, is in WANT of a PERMANENT 
SITUATION. 
Address to H. W. 7, Chestnut-street, Liverpool. 


?J*‘O BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS.—A Com- 
mercial Traveller, having represented a house in the above trades 
in the north, east, and west of England, is open to an ENGAGEMENT 
to represent an established house, or would not object to take a Com- 
mission for the sale of articles connected with the trade, having a connec- 
tion in the principal towns of England. 
Address to A, Z., J. Reynolds’, 174, Strand. 


O STATIONERS, Account-book Manufacturers, 
&c.—WANTED an ENGAGEMENT as ASSISTANT. The 
advertiser is thoroughly acquainted with his business in the above retail 
trade. Can give a first-rate reference to a highly respectable party in 
town, whose service he has just left. 
Direct for A. Z. at Mrs, Parsons’s 31, Duke-street, Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields. 




















Pew Publications. 


EW MUSIC at HALF PRICE :—Les Rats Qua- 
drille, by Ridler, 1s. 6d. ; Rats Quadrille Duets, by Minasi, 2s. ; 
Opera Polka and Opera Polka Waltz, by Minasi, 1s. 6d.; Princess Alice 
altzes, by Minasi, Is. 6d.; Parisian Polka Quadrilles, by Minasi, 
1s, 6d. ; Les Charmes de |’Hiver, Valses Brillantes. Schubert, 1s. 6d. ; 
La St. Catherine Quadrille Brillante, by Schubert, 1s. 6d. Always on 

sale the largest assortment of music in London at half-price. 

G. Walker and Son, 17, Soho-square. 
*,* Catalogues Gratis. 





Just published in demy 12mo. price 3s. 
ODERN GEOGRAPHY SIMPLIFIED; and 
Illustrated by Moral and Historical Observations on the Prin- 
cipal Nations of the Earth. With Brief Notices of European Discovery 
and Colonization. By a Member of the Society of Friends. 
London: Darton and Clark, Holborn-hill; J. W. Showell, Birmingham; 
Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and J. Cumming, Dublin. 


EW EDITIONS of DR. COMBE’S WORKS. 
I, On DIGESTION and DIET. Sixth, or People’s Edition, 
price 2s. 6d. 

II, PHYSIOLOGY APPLIED to HEALTH and EDUCATION. 
a Edition, price 2s. 6d. 

The Twetrru Epition of the same work in a neat volume, 
8vo0, price 7s. 6d. 

III. On the PHYSIOLOGICAL and MORAL MANAGEMENT of 
INFANCY, for the Use of Parents. Fifth Edition, 6s. (just 
published), 

Maclachlan, Stewart, and Co. Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

London ; and all Booksellers. 








z This day was published, price 2s. stitched, 
R. DE PRATI, on CHRONIC DISEASES of the 
Skin, their various Causes and Cure, 
BAILLIERE, 219, Regent-street. 

The above work may be had, postage free, in all parts of the kingdom, 
by remitting the price in postage stamps to Dr. J. De Prati, 4, Mortimer- 
street, Cavend'sh-square; where may be had also his Essays on Con- 
sumption, Indigestion, Syphillis, and Scrofula. 





Just published, fourth edition, enlarged by a Chapter on Self-Manage- 
ment, price 5s. (Simpkin and Co. and all booksellers), 

WELVE CHAPTERS on NERVOUS or MIND 
COMPLAINTS, and on the new and most important discoveries 
by which groundless fear, depression, inquietude, &c. confusion, blush- 
ng, despondency, indecision, irresolution, headache, giddiness, failure of 
memory, delusion, disinclination for society, study, business, &c. blood 
to the head, restlessness, wretched , sleep] , thoughts of self- 

injury, insanity, &c. can be cured as certainly as water quenches thirst. 

By the Rev. WILLIS MOSELEY, A.M. LL.D. 

9, Bloomsbury-street, Bedford-square. At home from eleven to three. 

“This is the best book on nervousness.’’—Professor Savage, Surgeon. 
FOR NOTHING. 


A Pamphlet, which is the outline of the above, will be sent to every 
address FOR“NOTHING. 


N.B, If a stamp is enclosed, this will frank the pamphlet back. 











venient workshop attached, suitable for any business requiring back pre- 
mises. No premium required. The stock and fixtures at a fair valuation, 
Satisfactory reasons can be given for leaving. 


For Particulars apply to Mr. Parkins, Hanway-street, Oxford-street. 





6s Bs IS AN ILL WIND THAT BLOWS NO- 

BODY GOOD.”—TEA at HALF-A-CROWN a POUND.— 
The prostrated state of the Share Market, and the dearness of Money in 
the City, have produced their effects. Merchants are compelled to sacri- 
fice their commoner sorts of Teas. How long this depression may last 
becomes a question ; but whilst it does continue, the public must have 
the benefit of it. The 6lb. Bag of Black Tea is now, therefore, Fifteen 
Shillings. 

EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY’S OFFICE, No. 9, GREAT 
ST, HELEN’S CHURCHYARD. 





MORE CURES OF ASTHMAS, CONSUMPTIONS, COUGHS, 
&c. IN HULL, BY 


R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.— 
Read the following from Mr. C. Rheinhardt, 22, Market-place, 
Hull. Dated Jan. 9, 1846. 

Gentlemen,—Many and surprising are the testimonials of relief afforded 
to confirmed cases of asthma and consumption, and long standing 
coughs, and it will gratify me to refer to many respectable parties who 
are really anxious to make known privately the great benefit they have 
derived from this seasonable remedy. I enclose a testimonial of no or- 
dinary value, as it is the genuine expression of a grateful man’s feelings. 

I remain, J. C, RHEINHARDT. 

The particulars of many hundred cures may be had from every agent 
throughout the kingdom and on the Continent. 

Dr. LOCOCK’S WAFERS give instant relief, and a rapid cure of 
asthmas, consumptions, coughs, colds, and all disorders of the breathand 
lungs, &c. To SINGERS and PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are invaluable, 
as in a few hours they remove all hoarseness, and increase the power and 
flexibility of the voice. They have a most pleasant taste. Price 1s. 14d. 
2s. Od. and lis. per box. 

Agents—DA SILVA and CO. 1, Bride-lane, Fleet-street, London. 

Sold by all medicine vendors. 





NEW SAUCE. 
HE TAUNTON SAUCE.—This choice and deli- 


cious condiment, in addition to other merits, lays claim to that of 
complete originality ; nothing similar to it having hitherto been brought 
before the public. All who have used it are unanimous and loud in its 
praise. To Fish, Soups, Game, Steaks, Curries, and cold meats, it im- 
parts a singular relish ; and the inventress (a lady of great experience, 
under whose hands the Sauce is prepared) pledges herself that the ingre- 
dients of which it is composed, unlike those of most sauces, comprise 
nothing but what is stimulative of digestion, and rather beneficial than 
injurious to the stomach. A trial of this Sauce is respectfully solicited, in 
the full confidence that if this be accorded to it subsequent patronage 
will be ensured. 


** We have three reasons for inviting attention to an advertisement of 
this preparation, which will be found in our columns of this day. The 
first is, on the principle that the merits of a good thing cannot be too 
extensively promulgated ; the second is, that the sauce is the invention 
of a lady, widely and flatteringly known throughout the west of England 
for her culinary ability; and the third results from a belief that both the 
public and the inyentress will equally benefit by the making of it known 
—the former by the acquisition of a zestful and innocuous condiment, 
and the latter by that of an income which shall support the decline of 
life, and make some compensation for the loss of an affluent position of 
which misfortune and not misconduct has unhappily deprived her. 
Judging the Taunton Sauce, however, purely by its own merits, we are 
fully justified in according to it unqualified commendation ; a more deli- 
cately flavoured, yet at the same time rich and piquant condiment we 
never before tried. There is a similarity, more or less, in the numerous 
class of sauces, that proves their close relationship, and how difficult it is 
to be original, even in this as in other things. Yet the sauce under 
notice is undoubtedly a novelty. To our own opinion in its favour we 
may add the unanimous praises of all to whom we have offered it, in- 
cluding a connoisseur in science a /a cuisine of high authority. For these 
reasons we recommend the Taunton Sauce, in the full confidence that on 
trial it will be found deserving of even a higher encomium than it has 
received at our hands.’’—The Critic. 

Wholesale Agents, Messrs. Batty and Co. Finsbury Pavement, Fins- 
bury-square. It may be had by retail of Messrs. Fortnum and Mason, 
Piccadilly ; Mr. Hickson, 72, Welbeck-street, Oxford-street; Mr..Taylor, 
Regent-street ; Mr. Day, Gracechurch-street; and, by order, of all re- 
spectable grocers and oilmen throughout the country. 
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